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WitHin the memory of living grandpar- 
ents there was an ‘‘Age of Innocence’’ in 
which the typical family among Western 
peoples was in good sooth the all-important 
primary unit in a relatively stable society. 
For all but a negligible fringe of derelicts, 
the family was a haven of security and a 
tower of moral strength. 

The moustache-cup with ‘‘Father’’ em- 
bossed in Old English upon it was one of 
the symbols of a comfortable and close-knit 
patriarchy. It was father whose sinewy 
hands wrung from the soil or from some 
simple trade, often with the assistance of 
his adolescent sons, the sustenance for the 
vroup, Which, beside mother and the chil- 
dren, often included one or more spinster 
aunts and occasionally an aged grandpar- 
It was father whose glistening poll in 
a front pew reflected the light from the gas 
chandelier in the church on Sunday eve- 
ning, and awed the gigglesome youngsters 
in the rear rows into an abashed and fur- 
tively whispering silence. It was father, 
too, who possessed almost exclusive entrée 
to certain citadels such as the barber-shop 
and the corner saloon, and who enjoyed 
what was then practically the masculine 
prerogative of using tobacco. All in all, 
father was usually a benevolent, if stern, 
autocrat. After the manner of speaking of 
those days, father ‘‘wore the trousers’’ of 
the family. 

Mother was often wholly absorbed in 


ent. 
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household duties, enamored of certain 
domestic virtues, and, when the family was 
large, with a dearth of female members, 
grossly overworked. She accomplished an 
enormous amount of cooking, baking, can- 
ning, sewing, mending, washing, cleaning 
and baby-tending, all of which left her no 
time or energy for other interests except 
possibly more of the same types of work for 
the foreign missionary society. Her chief 
pride was her ‘‘front room,’’ in which she 
kept the shades pulled well down so the sun- 
shine would not fade the carpet and the 
upholstery of the horsehair sofa, and weekly 
she subjected this sanctuary to a rigorous 
cleaning and dusting, down to the glass 
dome which housed the stuffed canary, and 
the plush-covered family album which re- 
posed on the whatnot. She was purpose- 
fully ignorant of civie affairs, which she 
regarded as exclusively a masculine prov- 
ince, and she disparaged women’s clubs as 
the resorts of ‘‘gadabouts’’ and shiftless 
housekeepers who neglected their husbands 
and children. 

The boys of the family, if it were a farm 
family (and a heavy majority of American 
families were then on farms), acquired the 
skills of the agricultural worker almost from 
infancy, being useful helpers with the farm 
‘‘chores’’ as soon as they were able by trot- 
ting to keep abreast of father’s long strides, 
and being introduced to field work as soon 
as they were tall enough to reach the plow- 
handles. At about the age of fourteen the 
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adolescent lad began to take his place as a 
full-fledged ‘‘hand’’ capable of doing a 
man’s work on the farm, and at the age of 
twenty he was often married and at the 
head of a household of his own, set up with 
generous aid from his own and his wife’s 
parents, who contributed surplus articles 
of household equipment and animals from 
their own herds of live stock. 

Equipped with an antique bedstead as a 
eift from grandma, a kitchen-range from 
Uncle Josh, a cow or two from father’s 
dairy herd, some setting-hens from mother’s 
flock and the miscellaneous gifts of a neigh- 
borhood ‘‘shower,’’ the new household was 
soon established on a rented farm, or per- 
haps on dad’s ‘‘back section.’’ If the price 
of land rose too high in the local com- 
munity, homesteads were to be had practi- 
cally for the asking by those who were 
willing to brave the hardships of pioneering 
in sod huts on the rich prairie lands that 
stretched from Canada to Texas. Thus the 
skins of men and matrons from the older 
states were seared by the hot winds of Kan- 
sas or stung by the blizzards of the Dakotas, 
as new homes were founded on the western 
frontier of the fertile Mississippi Valley. 

Little girls in the family began to help 
mother with the domestic work at an age 
such that it was necessary to stand on a 
packing-box in order to gain access to the 
kitchen table. In large families the care of 
smaller brothers and sisters took the place 
of doll-play. As a matter of course girls 
acquired from childhood up all the skills 
in the numerous household arts which 
mother could teach them. The aim and end 
of woman’s existence was housekeeping and 
the manifold home industries which were 
then part and parcel of it. Marriages were 
often at an early age, because a wife was 
an indispensable economic asset as well as 
a spiritual and practical helpmeet. Girls 
were not uncommonly married at sixteen, 
sedate matrons at twenty-five, and grand- 
mothers at forty. Any unmarried woman 
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above the age of twenty was an ‘‘old maid,” 
and accordingly regarded with a mixture 
of ridicule and pity, as one who has missed 
a boat at the landing. Such women usually 
remained attached to the household of 
father or brother, and often performed an 
uncommonly heavy share of household 
drudgery for no recompense beyond a 
grudging support. Pushed aside as semi- 
detached observers of the family scene and 
unconsciously ignored or treated as chil- 
dren, they very frequently acquired a sharp 
insight into human values and gained a 
well-deserved reputation for caustic com- 
ment on the follies and foibles of the day. 
Almost always they delighted in giving 
keen-witted advice and encouragement in 
time of stress to the children of the family, 
and often willingly sacrificed much to give 
them practical aid. Many a girl owed her 
presentable wardrobe, and many a boy the 
few dollars that enabled him to attend a 
normal school or follow some similar ambi- 
tion, to the resourcefulness and generosity 
of the self-effacing spinster aunt, who was 
also a never-failing source of practical wis- 
dom and spiritual strength. 


II 


Work and thrift were the cardinal vir- 
tues. Idleness and ‘‘shiftlessness’’ were 
the unpardonable sins. Strong men 
boasted of their ability to lift huge casks 
of cider or sacks of grain, and eagerly com- 
pared their skill and endurance with axe, 
saw, scythe and pitchfork. Farm families 
were habitually up and about the work of 
the day long before daybreak, and often 
continued after twilight. Wives sometimes 
ostensibly lamented, but were secretly 
proud of the adage, ‘‘Man’s work is from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done.”’ 

An ‘‘honest day’s work’’ in field or shop 
was never less than twelve hours of work- 
ing time, and the workman’s wage was 
barely sufficient to provide the plainest of 
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food, clothing and shelter at the prevailing 
low prices. Money was scarce and hoarded 
in small amounts with miserly diligence. 
Much of the current trade in the small 
towns was by barter, and preachers, law- 
yers, editors and country doctors often re- 
ceived much of their meager compensation 
in the form of fire-wood, potatoes, poultry, 
eves and other farm produce. There was 
little time for reading, and schooling be- 
yond what was offered in the proverbial 
little red schoolhouse at the cross-roads was 
a luxury for the rare few. Secondary edu- 
cation was exclusively devoted to prepara- 
tion for college, and not one child in twenty 
ever dreamed of attending a high school or 
academy. Standards of admission to the 
professions were so low that entrance was 
gained more often through a short period of 
apprenticeship as a lawyer’s office-boy or a 
doctor’s hostler than through formal train- 
ing in a professional school. 

Reading of fiction was ‘‘sinful’’ and was 
thundered against by a bigoted clergy along 
with the drama and nude art. The boy or 
virl who exhibited the mania for voracious 
reading which is a common characteristic 
of intelligent adolescents was scolded for 
wasting his time and berated as ‘‘lazy’’ by 
his parents, and foreed to bootleg his read- 
ing on Sundays or holidays in the attic or 
some other secluded place. Often the only 
pabulum he eould obtain was of the Dia- 
mond Dick dime-novel variety, or the tall 
tales of G. A. Henty or Horatio Alger. The 
Alger pattern of the homeless bootblack who 
won a job as eash-boy in the dry-goods store 
by returning the wealthy proprietor’s lost 
pocketbook, and wound up by marrying the 
boss’s daughter and becoming a partner in 
the firm, had an inealeulable influence in 
setting the ideals of millions of young 
Americans. 

lor a long period. ‘‘women’’ were 
strangely unknown in polite society. In the 
post-bellum days they were all ‘‘females’’ 
in curls and erinoline, and later in the 
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mauve decade they were all ‘‘ladies,’’ who 
constricted their livers with whalebone and 
eamouflaged their posterior elevations with 
enormous ‘‘bustles.”” No lady had legs, 
but when it became necessary to refer in 
genteel conversation to these rigorously 
concealed extremities, one could speak of 
them as ‘‘limbs.”’ 

Marriages were made in Heaven, and lit- 
tle brothers and sisters were consigned 
straight from the same shipping point, via 
the stork express, with the family doctor 
acting as local agent. This formula is said 
on good authority to have embraced the full 
range of biologic science known to many 
girls when they entered upon wedded life. 
Adolescent boys absorbed furtively from 
older companions conceptions of human 
biology somewhat more realistic but cer- 
tainly esthetically inferior to the fore- 
going, and nearly always distorted with 
widely current but grotesque false notions 
circulated by quacks, mountebanks and 
perverts. Despite these handicaps, youth 
continued to establish new homes at ap- 
proximately the appropriate physiologic 
age, and the family continued in its historic 
role as the cornerstone of society, as yet 
relatively little affected by the momentous 
economic changes which had long been in 
progress and which have revolutionized the 
social order in the twentieth century. 


III 


History, like Ol’ Man River, does not 
stop short at any particular epoch, but one 
must conclude the picture of a period at 
some convenient point, and perhaps none is 
more suitable than the closing years of the 
Victorian era. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury a long generation has intervened. For 
the time being, skip it. Let’s foeus our 
lenses on youth in the American family to- 
day. Father and mother of yesteryear 


have passed to that misty realm whither all 
must go and whence none return. 
a treasured photograph remains. 


Perhaps 
The gay 
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belle of the nineties is now a sexagenarian 
grandmother, and the chubby infant whose 
daguerreotype was placed in the family 
album forty or fifty years ago has now taken 
father’s place. How goes it with him? 

In only about one ease out of four is he 
a farmer or farm worker. Even if we add 
to these all dwellers in villages of less than 
2,500 people, we shall have only about three 
cases out of seven or eight. A big majority 
of fathers of to-day live in towns and cities. 
More often than not father is a wage or 
salary-earner in somebody else’s business, 
and frequently his employer is a great cor- 
poration which hires thousands of other 
men and women. This corporation may 
have its headquarters in a distant city in 
another state, and a hierarchy of officers 
who receive salaries and bonuses of $100,000 
or more per year, but whom father never 
sees. The corporation may be owned by 
thousands of stockholders, not one of whom 
knows of father’s existence, and few of 
whom know or care anything about how the 
business is run, as long as it produces divi- 
dends. Father holds his job as long as it 
pleases his local branch manager or foreman 
or until the manager receives orders to close 
the shop or reduce his foree, in which case 
he must do as he is told. 

In unknown millions of cases father has 
lost his job within recent years through no 
fault of his own; in millions of other cases 
his salary has been sharply reduced, and in 
almost every case he has been under a cloud 
of worry lest these things happen to him or 
lest he lose his own business, which has also 
happened to many of his friends. If he 
bought a home, loss of his job may have 
forced him into default on the payments, 
and caused him to lose the home and the 
savings that went into it; if he bought a 
farm, a dozen years of agricultural depres- 
sion may have produced the same result. 

Father is not the hearty and self-reliant 
head of the family that his grandfather was. 
If he is lucky enough to have a job, he leaves 
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home early in the morning after gulping a 
hasty breakfast, and comes home at night 
tired and often dejected. In about one ease 
out of six he has been unemployed so long 
that he must accept relief or work-relief 
from Uncle Sam in order to keep his family 
from sheer starvation. In an additional 
unknown number of cases he is out of 
work and wondering whether the family 
resources will last until he finds another 
job. In all these cases he wonders vaguely 
what is wrong and why the philosophy of 
Horatio Alger does not seem to work for 
hin. 

In an unwonted number of instances he 
suffers the humiliation of seeing the family 
subsistence depend upon the earnings of a 
young daughter who has a job while he is 
idle or even upon the earnings of his wife, 
who has been foreed to turn an honest 
penny wherever it can be had. Such situa- 
tions cruelly reverse the traditional theory 
regarding breadwinning for the household 
and snatch from father the satisfaction that 
came with bringing home the bacon. 

At best father is no longer the benevolent 
dictator of bygone days. Mother sees to 
that. She is at least a partner in the family, 
not a mere servant of her lord and master. 
Often she drives the family car herself, 
belongs to clubs of her own and attends lee- 
tures on how to bring up children or how 
to buy canned goods. In such activities 
as those of parent-teacher associations she 
greatly outnumbers and outshines father, 
and probably more than three fourths of 
what is spent for daily consumption passes 
through her purse. She reads the news- 
papers and magazines, listens to the radio 
and attends the movies more often than 
father, because she has more time than he 
(except when he is unemployed). 

Mother is no longer the household drudge, 
except in the diminishing number of fami- 
lies unable to possess decent housing and 
modern household conveniences. Even in 
these pitiable cases much of the old-time 
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household labor is gone forever, having been 
replaced by large-scale machine processes in 
commercial establishments. It is cheaper to 
buy bread than to bake it at home, and 
often cheaper to buy clothing ready-made 
than to buy the necessary materials and 
manufacture it as needed. 

In comfortable households the laundry 
voes weekly to a commercial establishment 
or is done with a minimum of drudgery at 
home with the aid of electrical equipment. 
The labor of cleaning is minimized by the 
use of rugs and vacuum cleaners, and 
kitchen work is reduced to the vanishing- 
point by plumbing and electrical appliances, 
ably abetted by the grocery and delicatessen 
shop. Mother is not too busy, especially 
when there are no young children in the 
family, and she has time to develop and ex- 
press herself as a thinking citizen. At first 
she was a bit reluctant to exercise the right 
to vote at all elections which was conferred 
upon her by constitutional amendment 
seventeen years ago, but undoubtedly she 
played a big part in prolonging the trial 
period of the proantepenultimate amend- 
ment which was popularly dubbed a noble 
experiment. With all her new freedom, 
however, mother is still inclined to be an 
economie individualist, with secant under- 
standing of the possibilities of collective 
and cooperative action. But mother will 
fight for her children, and if she becomes 
convinced that certain collective efforts 
ought to be made in behalf of the future 
welfare of her sons and daughters, she will 
be found to be a staunch supporter of such 
measures, and in that sense a powerful ally 
of youth. 


IV 


Now for the youngsters themselves. The 
central faet of chief importance is that 
school plays a bigger part in their lives than 
ever before. Yet the school still falls far 
short of supplying the equivalent of the 
rich experiences which came as a matter of 
course to most boys and girls in the family 
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of two generations ago, but which have no 
place in modern urban family life. The 
most tragic feature of this metamorphosis 
is the fact that the opportunity for youth- 
ful son to help father in his work has all but 
disappeared. Thus young son is deprived 
not only of working comradeship with dad, 
but also denied the peculiar sense of respon- 
sibility and achievement which was his when 
he could have a real part in the daily work 
by which the family subsistence was gained. 

The working relationship of mother and 
daughter has also tended to diminish, 
though it has not vanished as completely 
as that of father and son. Fortunately a 
full school day, including periods for phys- 
ical activity and often lengthened by varied 
extra-curricular projects, keeps the boy or 
girl usefully occupied during a major por- 
tion of the time; and to an increasing extent 
the working companionships with teachers 
and fellow-pupils take the place of similar 
relationships which can not be had with 
father and mother. But school work is still 
too widely thought of as a milk-and-water 
prelude to real life, and not as an important 
part of the work of the world. This 
impression is, of course, perniciously er- 
roneous. 

Out of school hours there is little chance 
for the masses of urban youngsters to ob- 
tain suitable work or wholesome recreation. 
Carrying or selling newspapers is at best a 
monotonous and socially useless trade, and 
street-selling of newspapers and magazines 
by children of both sexes merges imper- 
ceptibly into pure mendicaney. The ubiq- 
uitous dust and filth, raucous noises and 
ever-present traffic hazards of the city street 
make it a poor place for a child to work or 
play, and contrast sadly with the fresh clean 
soil, purling streams or primeval woodlands 
in which grandfather worked and played as 
a boy. Only relatively fortunate city- 
dwellers are able to have even a sickly 
garden-plot in which children may witness 
the marvel of growing things and feel their 
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kinship with Mother Earth. Such a luxury 
is out of the question not only in congested 
slums where dwell the underprivileged but 
also in the beehive apartment homes of many 
of the more comfortably circumstanced. It 
is said that many children’s knowledge of 
the origin of milk is limited to the fact that 
it comes out of bottles; and certain it is 
that many have never seen so much as a 
fox, raccoon or woodchuck except in a cage 
at the municipal zoo. Must the wholesome 
rapport with hills and streams and sky and 
growing things be largely lost? Can the 
comradeship of parents and children con- 
quering the forces of nature together be 
partly restored? There may be a way. A 
short working week for father, with security 
of employment and pay sufficient to main- 
tain the family comfortably, would enable 
him to spend week-ends in tramping the 
snowy hills with young son or daughter 
trudging manfully at his side, learning to 
distinguish the track of a cat from that of 
a rabbit, and the thousand other little inti- 
mate secrets of natural lore which father 
ean recall from his boyhood in a different 
day. To be sure, this picture connotes the 
existence of facilities for such activities. 
Great natural parks, game preserves and 
reserved should be maintained 
within easy Huge 
municipal playgrounds on a scale vastly 
larger than any now in existence would 
enable father and son to engage in team 
games or track and field sports together, 
and gain that rare comradeship that comes 
from striving and sweating shoulder to 
shoulder. Great public choral societies 
would permit whole families to mingle their 


forests 


reach of our cities. 


voices in the thunderous diapasons of sacred 
oratorios, or if the family were talented in 
instrumental music, father and son might 
play together in band or symphony or- 
chestra. 

The abundant leisure time which modern 
technology seems already to have made in- 
escapable needs only to be equitably dis- 
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tributed and adequately organized through 
the efforts of competent professional leaders 
in a thousand arts. If father can be en- 
couraged to revive the painstaking skill of 
a medieval artisan in some such hobby as 
wood, stone, metal or leather-working, why 
should he and son not spend countless busy 
and happy hours in transmitting the skills 
of the craft from the one to the other? 

It may be thought father’s tastes will 
more often run toward the beer-parlor and 
the burlesque-show, and that son will fre- 
quently prefer the jazz of the commercial 
honky-tonk or the bawdy road-house. But 
no! Vulgar amusements exist on so large 
a scale primarily because they are so vigor- 
ously and eraftily promoted by those anti- 
social and conscienceless few who derive 
large private profits from them, and sec- 
ondarily because diversions on a higher cul- 
tural level are simply not available on a 
sufficient scale to the masses of our people. 

The mass taste in public entertainment is 
not so depraved as some pessimists suppose. 
The motion picture industry ostensibly 
strives strenuously to adjust its product to 
the public demand, and none will deny that 
marked improvement in the quality of com- 
mercially exhibited pictures has occurred in 
recent years and is still in progress. There 
is no evidence that the public would not 
avail itself of other types of diversions on 
a high cultural level, as well as good motion 
picture drama, if facilities for such diver- 
sions were present either free of charge or at 
a seale of fees within the reach of the masses. 
Provision of such facilities is for the most 
part a function better performed by a civic 
unit than by private enterprise. In the 
near future it is likely to be recognized as 
one of the major functions of government. 
Indeed, it must be so recognized if we 
are to recapture in the new leisure that 
camaraderie between parents and children 
which is so largely banished from the work- 
aday world. The great need is for physical 
facilities and sympathetic but persistent 


















teachers of family participation in the 
myriad leisure arts, many of which not only 
have esthetic and mental therapeutic value, 
but also contribute directly to the improve- 
ment of physical health and vigor. 


V 


Youth of marriageable age look with 
trepidation upon the gloomy prospect of 
founding homes of their own in the absence 
of the economic base for minimum comfort. 
A housewife, onee an indispensable eco- 
nomic asset to an ambitious young man, is 
now an expensive luxury. Children, for- 
merly able to take a place in the working 
economy of the family at an early age, must 
now be reckoned merely as an economic 
burden until they reach adulthood. In- 
creased costs of medical care give a fright- 
ening aspect to the mere prospect of a nor- 
mal birth, to say nothing of the possibilities 
of illness or accident which accompany the 
years of infaney. Acquiring a suitable 
home and equipping it with the manifold 
appliances essential to advancing standards 
of comfort and convenience is an under- 
taking beyond the means of young persons 
in low-salaried positions or with no jobs at 
all. ‘he establishment of new households 
in which what we have regarded as normal 
family life may develop is hindered and 
retarded by these and many other factors. 
As a result the average age at marriage 
continues to rise beyond the physiological 
age when the mating instinet is strongest. 
Late marriage tends strongly to reduce the 
number of children in the family and to 
increase the number of childless families. 
lurthermore, it creates a serious problem 
of psychological and social maladjustment 
for youth who must postpone marriage be- 
yond the appropriate physiological age. 

lt is true that the plight of the modern 
bachelor girl is by no means the exact 
counterpart of that of the spinster of by- 
gone days. The unmarried woman is now 
frequently so much freer and more fortu- 
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nate economically than her married sister 
that she is more likely to be envied than to 
be pitied and patronized. Often she has a 
job as teacher, stenographer or clerk, and, 
though meagerly paid, manages to dress 
well and participate in a modicum of eul- 
tural and recreational activities of a sort. 
Often, however, she is the only member of 
her family who has a job, and thus carries 
a burden far too great for her slender shoul- 
ders, but also derives in some slight degree 
the sense of achievement and satisfaction 
that appertains to the economic head of the 
household. The comparative freedom of 
single women of to-day from traditional 
taboos, combined with the increasing eco- 
nomic stresses entailed by marriage and 
child-rearing, seems to give the bachelor 
girl an enviable existence except when she 
is burdened by indigent dependents; but let 
it not be supposed that the cosmic urge is 
easily denied. Many a svelte ensemble con- 
eeals a heartbreak, and many a longing for 
husband, home and children is masked be- 
neath a bright surface gaiety. 

















Vi 

Can the many factors which now tend to 
delay or defeat the establishment of fami- 
lies by young persons in the wholesome and 
admirable manner of earlier days be to any 
extent obviated by conscious cooperative 
effort? Can the many influences which 
have already taken from many established 
families much of their former significance 
as primary social units be successfully coun- 
teracted? Or must we acquiesce in an in- 
evitable decline of the family as a social 
influence and reconcile ourselves toward 
seeing it gradually become little more than 
a biological necessity, with the social and 
economic interdependency of its several 
members reduced to the vanishing point? 
Those who are ready to accept the latter 
alternative are inclined to dismiss the pecu- 
liar social and spiritual values of traditional 
family life as so much antiquated senti- 
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mentalism, and argue that children are bet- 
ter reared largely or wholly in public insti- 
tutions under expert guidance than by 
ignorant or apathetic parents in private 
homes. Some also contend that men and 
women can achieve a higher plane of indi- 
vidual and social morality if they are pro- 
gressively freed from the restraints and 
petty irritations of conventional family life, 
as well as from some of its financial burdens, 
which have already hopelessly outstripped 
the economic opportunities of a large sec- 
tion of the population. Holders of this 
view-point do not necessarily advocate or 
condone looseness or immorality in any 
form, but often simply regard with com- 
placency the transfer of various social, eco- 
nomic and educationai functions from the 
family to other institutions, which obviously 
has been in progress for some time. 

In contrast, there are many who sincerely 
and with good reason deplore the same 
tendency and would at any cost restore the 
solidarity of family life and the potency 
of family ties and preserve the primacy of 
the family unit as an influence in shaping 
the lives of children and as a source of dur- 
able satisfactions for mothers and fathers, 
as well as the sheet-anchor of civilized so- 
ciety. The distinction between the two 
view-points is sufficiently stark to permit us 
to suggest that here is yet another point in 
the current scene where ‘‘America must 
choose!’’ If we would check the rapid 
erosion of the social and cultural functions 
of the family, what practical steps can be 
taken toward that end? 

It is logical to look for causes and then 
devise measures to modify or abate them. 
Not all will agree on what the causative 
factors are, however, because each investi- 
gator’s conception of what he sees is affected 
by the tint of his spectacles—which is 
merely a convenient euphemism for his in- 
grained social and political prejudices and 
predilections. 

Without espousing unreservedly the the- 
ory of economic determinism, it is possible 
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to perceive that economic factors loom larg- 
est in the current picture. Here is the area 
in which there is the greatest promise of 
success for social intervention in behalf of 
the family unit. Anything which tends to 
promote the economic security of the family 
is at once a bulwark in defense of estab- 
lished homes and a boon to youth who hope 
to found new ones. Of this category was 
the recent federal legislation providing a 
means of refinancing mortgaged homesteads 
and preventing dispossesion of the family 
by foreclosure. But the direct benefits of 
such measures are limited to the middle 
class, and they do not reach the large seg- 
ment of the population which is already 
‘*dispossessed’’ in the sense that it has no 
means and but scant hope of acquiring a 
family homestead. In general, our emer- 
gency relief administration treats the fam- 
ily as a unit, but offers no encouragement 
to the establishment of new families. The 
‘security wage’’ of the Works Progress 
Administration is differentiated according 
to geographic areas and according to elabo- 
rate classifications of the skills of the work- 
ers, but never according to the number of 
dependents. No doubt this policy is due to 
fear of the consequences of encouraging the 
propagation of the economically unfortu- 
nate, which is substantiated by conclusive 
evidence that the birth-rate does actually 
vary in inverse proportion to the position 
of the families in the economic scale. 

This brings us directly to the point that 
in the middle and upper economic classes 
there is much conscious limitation of the size 
of families and much voluntary childless- 
ness, all motivated chiefly by considerations 
of economie comfort. And it is seriously 
questionable whether any sort of propa- 
ganda can or ought to avail to counteract 
this motivation. If not, some sort of subsidy 
for the institution of marriage or for the 
family in proportion to its size seems to sug- 
gest itself. Shall we find ourselves levying 
taxes on bachelorhood and paying bonuses 
for the birth of each child beyond a mini- 
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mum number in the family, as has already 
heen done in France, Italy and Germany? 
Probably the motive behind these European 
measures is not so much a desire to preserve 
the social and cultural values of the family 
unit as a mere desire to increase population 
for military purposes. But no such motive 
operates in America. Nevertheless, a thor- 
ough study of the operation and effects of 
subsidizing the family in European coun- 
tries would probably be an interesting and 
not wholly profitless adventure. 


vil 


The opportunity is before us to cultivate 
family solidarity as a by-product and out- 
crowth of increased leisure. Provision of 
facilitating leadership in myriad cultural 
and recreational activities would provide 
careers for hundreds of thousands of youth 
now jobless but well educated for such 
work. A job is the most potent thera- 
peutic agent to destroy the frustration com- 
plex and other warped attitudes toward 
the family which now afflict unemployed 
youth. 

Unfortunately it is evident that years 
must elapse before our economic readjust- 
ment will have reduced joblessness to a 
Neither the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of business recovery nor the most 
hopeful visions of acceptance and efficacious 
translation into action of plans for the social 
welfare now but dimly conceived promise 
any speedy exorcising of the incubus of 
unemployment. 

This would seem to indicate that youth 
must continue to call up a certain reserve of 
stoicism and undergo a certain revision of 
hopes to accord with circumstances, as it 
faces the problem of the family. Probably 
the ideal of the wee clean cottage with sun- 
dappled lawn, with bright-frocked Mary 
and the baby standing in the open door to 
vreet tall young John with a kiss as he re- 
‘urns from the day’s work, will continue to 
remain beyond realization for many youth 


minimum. 
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of our generation. Perhaps these unfortu- 
nate ones may take comfort in the thought 
that this picture may be growing a bit passé 
anyway. The modern Mary may eschew 
the rdle of housewife and find a place in the 
workaday world by means of which she 
shares equally in the support of the do- 
mestie partnership. The cottage may be 
supplanted by a modest apartment wherein 
the housework is done by a skilled staff and 
wherein a well-educated nursemaid looks 
after little Junior during the daily six- or 
eight-hour absence of his mother. Probably 
the public school and allied health and 
recreation services will continue to play 
larger roles in the education and social ad- 
justment of youngsters from infancy up- 
ward. The Victorian family in full flower 
can never be identically restored. Many 
of its functions have already gone irrevo- 
cably to larger social units. And this trans- 
fer is by no means proof of moral degener- 
acy or social decay, but rather largely the 
result of adjustments made inevitable by 
the triumphs of technology in a social order 
geared to an earlier and simpler age. We 
are now at a critical point in the adjustment 
period. Doubts and forebodings have not 
been dispelled, but the first feeble steps to- 
ward reconstruction have been made, some- 
times with many blunders and reversals. 

The American family of the mid-twen- 
tieth century will probably differ somewhat 
in its economic base and functional utility 
from its earlier prototypes; but one must 
believe that our justly vaunted American 
ingenuity and enterprise can not fail to 
translate the interlude of poverty amidst 
plenty into an age of equitably distributed 
abundanee—not only of material goods, but 
of the best of our heritage of cultural and 
moral values. An immediate necessity is 
to create jobs for displaced youth, and, as 
hitherto noticed, nowhere can this be done 
more fittingly than in new educational, ree- 
reational and health services, wherein ex- 
pansion is an obvious corollary of a better 
culture. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TRAINING IN AERONAUTICS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

AccorpING to the London Times some hun- 
dreds of applications for scholarship awards 
under the scheme of the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors, which holds out for poor 
boys the possibility of advancement to high 
executive positions in the aircraft industry, have 
been sifted by a joint selection committee repre- 
senting the Royal Aeronautical Society and the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors. The 
applicants have now been reduced to a short 
list of thirty-two candidates. 

The applications have shown a high level of 
talent among boys whose claims might not other- 
wise have become known to the industry. Some 
of the candidates in the short list combine with 
exceptional scholastic attainments a deep in- 
terest in engineering. Some have designed and 
flown their own model aircraft. Several appli- 
eations were received from British Dominions 
oversea. 

In its first year the plan provides for grants 
amounting to £400. These grants, together with 
the ordinary pay, will enable 
scholarship holders to live in reasonable com- 
fort without burdening their parents or guar- 
dians. The grant will be paid in awards up 
to a maximum of £100 a year to any one candi- 
date. In amount each award may vary accord- 
ing to the pay that scholarship holders will re- 


apprentice’s 


ceive from their employers, and to other cir- 
cumstances within the review of the governing 
A sworn statement of the means 
Generally, 


committee. 
of parent or guardian is required. 
the plan will apply to youths whose families 
are unable to help them. 

The list of the first scholarship holders, which 
will be announced in the next few weeks, will 
comprise not less than four and perhaps six or 
eight names. Each of these young men will 
enter a four years’ apprenticeship with one or 
other of the leading aircraft and aero engine 
Consequently, in the 


constructing companies. 
fourth year and afterwards, the annual expendi- 
ture on awards will be £1,600, for which ex- 
penditure the industry may hope to have always 
in training a minimum of sixteen and possibly 
as many as thirty-two intelligent young men, 


who will be passing through the shops and the 
drawing offices and emerging at the end of their 
time trained to a standard at which an assured 
eareer should be open for them in the industry. 


EXILED SCHOLARS 


Exiting of scholars for racial, religious and 
political reasons is gaining momentum in many 
other countries besides Germany, according to a 
report of the Society for the Protection of 
Seience and Learning, London, which is sum- 
marized in The New York Times. 

The society, formerly known as the Academie 
Assistance Council, was founded soon after the 
establishment of the Nazi régime to find posts 
for displaced German scholars abroad. Of 800 
now in exile the latest report shows 464 have 
been permanently reestablished and 310 tempo- 
rarily placed, but the problem of non-German 
exiles is becoming more and more serious. The 
report says: 

The society has been able to assist some Jewish 
scientists unable to continue their work in Austria. 
Appeals for help have been made on behalf of schol- 
ars who are refugees from other countries, for in- 
stance, Russia and Italy. 

In Portugal a decree in May, 1935, stated that 
officials who show a ‘‘spirit of opposition to the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution and 
those who withhold guarantees of cooperation in 
the realization of the higher aims of the State are 
to be pensioned or dismissed.’’ This led to the dis- 
missal of, among others, six university teachers. 

The civil war in Spain has led not only to the 
closing of universities and the cessation of most 
of the scientific research work that was proceeding 
but also to the flight abroad of many university 
teachers, research workers and students who were 
in danger from one or the other or both of the main 
parties in the war. 


Meanwhile, according to the report, the 
tragedy of displaced German scholars grows 
worse for those who are still within Germany. 

Nearly half the 1,600 dismissed scholars still 
remain within Germany. Including wives, chil- 
dren and other dependents, it is estimated that 
the fate of 3,500 persons depends upon them. 

The brightest pages of the report are those 
dealing with exiled scholars who have found 
new posts in forty-three countries. The United 
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States and Great Britain have the best record, 
having supplied 117 and 101 permanent posts, 
respectively, but Turkey, with forty-seven, and 
Palestine, with forty-three, have done most in 
comparison with their small populations. 

The result, according to the report, is the con- 
tinuanee of a vast amount of scientific research 
of inealculable value. 


THE TRAFFIC SAFETY INSTITUTE OF 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

A airt of $10,000 to expand the traffic police 
training program of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffie Safety Institute has been made by 
the Kemper Foundation for Traffie Police Train- 
ing as represented by H. G. Kemper, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and the American Motorists Insurance 
Company of Chicago. 

The sum will be spent to bring from eight to 
twelve American policemen, who are in active 
service, to the institute to study modern methods 
of traffic control and accident prevention during 
the academic year beginning on October 18. 
The fellowships, which will amount to $500 to 
$1,000 each, will be awarded on a competitive 
basis by a committee made up of a representa- 
tive of the Kemper Foundation of Northwestern 
University and of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 

Last year the foundation expended $6,500 on 
the course, which was the first of its kind ever 
conducted. This sum enabled seven policemen 
to study on fellowships and two others who at- 
tended the course without stipend. The in- 
creased grant this year will probably provide 
fellowships for ten or twelve policemen. The 
course is open only to policemen in active service 
and there are no educational prerequisites. The 
men are judged on intelligence, alertness and 
attitude. 

The course is designed to accomplish two pur- 
poses: To provide the officer with a background 
of knowledge in American government, munici- 
pal and police administration, criminal law, the 
law of evidence and statistical methods which 
should be part of every policeman’s intellectual 
equipment; and to teach him those methods and 
procedures of street traffic handling that he must 
have if he is to be abreast of the safety move- 
ment and if he is to be able to make his influence 
felt in a reduced accident toll. 
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These subjects include accident investigation 
and selective traffic law enforcement, traffic engi- 
neering, photography and the legal aspects of 
it, police communications, municipal traffic ordi- 
nanees, ete. In addition the men are required to 
become certified first aid instructors and are 
trained in public speaking. 

The faculty for the course is drawn from the 
staffs of the institute, the Safety Division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the Northwestern University Scientifie Crime 
Detection Laboratory, the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the American Red Cross and from the uni- 
versity faculty. 

The Traffic Safety Institute was organized a 
year ago under the direction of Lieutenant F. M. 
Kreml, of the Evanston, Illinois, Police Depart- 
ment. It conducts not only this long course but 
six short courses for traffic officers each year. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTI- 
TUTE OF LOCAL AND STATE GOV- 
ERNMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

AN institute of local and state government, 
which will be supported during the first six 
years by a gift of $240,000 received from an 
anonymous source, has been established at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

According to a statement made by President 
Gates, the institute will enable the university to 
put increased emphasis upon training for citi- 
zenship and public service. Its establishment 
marks the first major development in a bicen- 
tennial program designed to strengthen the uni- 
versity’s work in various fields. 

The first work of the institute will be in con- 
nection with the study of Philadelphia’s finances 
by a committee recently appointed by Mayor S. 
Davis Wilson, of which Dr. Gates is chairman. 

Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney, associate professor 
in the Wharton School and acting director of the 
institute, has been assigned as technical assistant 
to the chairman, and Dr. Edward B. Logan, also 
an associate professor in the Wharton School 
and a member of the institute’s staff, will be 
research director for the committee. 

The principal objectives of the institute will 
be: 

To establish a center of practical and printed 
knowledge about problems of municipal, borough, 
county, township and state government. 
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To maintain, with the center, an advisory, con- 
sulting and informational service for the benefit of 
local and state government units in Pennsylvania. 

To maintain a center for the training of govern- 
mental experts and administrators, for ‘‘in-ser- 
vice’’ training of those now in the public service, 
and for the education in local and state government 
affairs of students who expect to enter business or 
the professions. 

To maintain a center for conferences, lectures 
and discussions relating to major questions in the 
improvement of city, local and state government in 
Pennsylvania and other states as a means of edu- 
cating public opinion. 

To conduct research into problems which the de- 
velopment of this program may bring to the sur- 
face with particular regard to problems brought 
up by the local and state government officials in 


Pennsylvania. 


THE PROPOSED AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Proposats for the organization of an Amer- 

ican Association of Applied and Professional 

Psychology have been issued by a national com- 

mittee, and a program of professional activities 

and applied research is planned for August 30 

and 31 at the University of Minnesota in con- 

nection with the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. All psycholo- 
gists concerned with the application of psy- 
chology as a science, whether members or not 
of a national, regional, state or local association 
of applied psychology, are invited to participate 
in these meetings. The proposals for the Amer- 
ican Association of Applied Psychology are 
published in full in the June issue of The 

Journal of Applied Psychology. 

The need for a professional psychological 
organization had its inception in 1917 among 
psychologists in the United States Army during 
the World War and an association of clinical 
psychologists was then formed which in 1919 
Section of the American 
State associations of 


became the Clinical 
Psychological Association. 
professional psychology commenced their devel- 
opment in 1921 with the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Psychologists, out of which 
grew the present regional Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists with a membership in 
twenty-one states and the District of Columbia. 
Now there are about fifteen state and regional 
well ad- 


including associations 


associations, 
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vanced in professional organization in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois 
and Indiana. The proposals provide for an 
amalgamation of all professional psychological 
interests along similar lines to those followed 
by other professional national bodies. 

The National Committee for Affiliation of 
Applied and Professional Psychology, which is 
composed of Robert G. Bernreuter (Penn, 
State), Francis N. Maxfield (Ohio State), 
Donald G. Paterson (Minnesota), Martin L, 
Reymert (Mooseheart) and Douglas Fryer (N, 
Y. U.), chairman, has had the assistance of a 
number of special committees in the preparation 
of its plans for the association. 
of the Minnesota meetings is prepared by a 
committee of affiliated organizations, of which 
Robert A. Brotemarkle, University of Penn- 
sylvania, is chairman. Reports of applied re- 
search will be given on the mornings of August 
30 and 31 and the afternoon programs consist 
of symposia for the discussion of professional 


The program 


problems. 

The organization for an educational section 
has been prepared by a committee of fifty edu- 
cational psychologists under the chairmanship 
of P. M. Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; for a clinical section it has been pre- 
pared by a committee under the chairmanship of 
F. N. Maxfield, the Ohio State University; for 
a consulting section by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Richard Paynter, Long Island 
University, and for an industrial and business 
section by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Harold E. Burtt, the Ohio State University. 
Organization meetings for these sections will be 
held on August 30. Proposals for the organi- 
zation of a board of affiliates, for the represen- 
tation of state professional associations, have 
been prepared by J. Q. Holsopple, Trenton. 
The board of affiliates, which will integrate state 
professional activities on a national basis, will 
have its organization meeting on August 31. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
THE first National Conference on Conserva- 
tion Education held by a Federal agency, or 
perhaps by any organization, was that called 
recently by Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker. Dr. Studebaker points out that 
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this indicates something of the significance of 
conservation edueation in the national program 
of conservation of natural resources now under 
way, as well as the importance of the introdue- 
tion of conservation into the school’s program 
of studies. The importance attached to the con- 
ference is demonstrated also by the conference 
personnel which ineluded officials of the Federal 
vovernment agencies in Washington, state edu- 
cation executives, specialists in education and 
conservation from universities and colleges, and 
officers of lay organizations working in the in- 
terests of conservation. Representatives came 
from all parts of the country, as far west as 
Seattle, as far east as New York, as far south as 
Tennessee, as far north as Minnesota. 

The conference was opened by an address of 
welcome from Assistant Seeretary of the In- 
terior Osear L. Chapman, representing the De- 
partment of the Interior, with Commissioner 
Studebaker presiding. Commissioner Stude- 
baker stated to the conference that conservation 
is rapidly making its way into the school pro- 
gram. The chief concern is “that it be intro- 
duced thoughtfully and intelligently and in har- 
mony with aeeepted principles in curricular 
There is need for clarifying ob- 
jectives and extending the program wisely. 
The ultimate hope of conservation on a nation- 
wide seale is through organized education. 

The program was arranged to provide for 
free discussion on the part of those in atten- 
C. W. Eliot, 2d, of the National Re- 
sources Committee, opened the sessions dealing 
with “Conservation as a National Problem.” Mr. 
Kliot spoke from the point of view of natjon- 
wide planning for the preservation of our re- 
sourees, and ealled attention to the significance 
of budgeting not of money alone but of re- 
Other phases of this subject 
and the place of education in a conservation pro- 
gram were discussed by Hon. Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction for Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Hollis Caswell, director of eurricu- 
lum study, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Commissioner Page, of the Reclamation 
Bureau; Mrs. Robert C. Wright, chairman of 
the Conservation Committee of the Garden Club 
of America; Assistant State Superintendent 
Waddell, of the State Department of Public In- 
struction of Wiseonsin, and others. Practical 
examples of conservation instruction in schools, 


organization.” 


dance 


sources as well. 
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both elementary and secondary, were given, in- 
cluding moving pictures showing a high-school 
class reforesting mountainsides in Washington 
State. Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the University 
of Minnesota, presided over the section of the 
conference devoted more exclusively to the intro- 
duction of conservation into the school program. 

The conference recommended that the Office 
of Edueation enlarge its program at the earliest 
possible moment in order to serve the growing 
needs of schools of the United States in the 
field of conservation education. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 


An Associated Press dispatch from Tokyo 
states that in a war-like atmosphere several 
thousand delegates to the seventh world confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Education 
Associations were welcomed on July 31 by 
Hidejiro Nagata, formerly a cabinet minister 
and president of the Japan Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

A large number of the delegates had left 
America and Europe for Tokyo before the 
North China crisis arose. They arrived to find 
Japan preparing for war. Nevertheless the 
Japanese insisted that the conference would 
proceed according to schedule. 

Formal sessions opened on August 1 and con- 
tinued during the week. More than forty na- 
tions were represented. Several hundred dele- 
gates were from the United States. Dr. Paul 
Monroe, professor of education at Columbia 
University, was chairman of the conference. 

On August 1 there was a concert at the Im- 
perial Theater for delegates, at which three hun- 
dred voices were heard and Japanese classical 
music was introduced. 
included radio psychology, academie freedom, 
radio calisthenics, cooperation of home and 
school, teachers’ organizations, the pension sys- 
tem, international understanding and goodwill 
through education, experiments in scientific edu- 
cation and the education of mothers. A forum 
on Japanese life and culture at Lake Yamanaka 
was planned. 

The conference was held at Tokyo Imperial 
University and, besides Dr. Monroe, the speakers 
were expected to include Dr. H. Lester Smith, 
dean of the School of Education of Indiana 
University; Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, vice-presi- 


Subjects of discussion 
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dent of the Medical Council of India; Frank 
Midkiff, president of the Kamehameha Schools, 
Hawaii, and Count Hirotaro Hayashi, member 
of the Japanese House of Peers. 


THE PRESIDENT OF CLAREMONT 
COLLEGES 


THE appointment of Dr. Russell M. Story as 
president of Claremont Colleges to take office on 
September 1 was announced on July 30 by Har- 
vey S. Mudd, president of the Board of Fellows 
of Claremont Colleges. In cooperation with this 
action, Pomona College has granted Dr. Story a 
two-year leave of absence as professor of gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Story, a leader and author in the field 
of government, is a graduate of Monmouth Col- 
lege and received his master’s and doctor’s de- 
He has held teach- 
ing positions at Clark College, Monmouth Col- 
lege, the University of Illinois and Syracuse 
University, later becoming professor and head 
of the department at Pomona and Claremont 
Colleges. During the year 1931-32 he was visit- 
ing professor at the California College in China, 
Peking. 


gree at Harvard University. 
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Dr. Story is a member of the editorial board 
of the Political Science Review. He has been 
president of the Pacifie Southwest Academy and 
vice-president of the American Political Science 
Association. In addition, he has taken an active 
part in governmental studies. From 1932 to 
1935 he was on the committee for Governmental 
Simplification of Los Angeles County. For five 
years he was secretary of the Illinois Municipal 
League and for four years a member of the City 
Council of Urbana, III. 

Dr. Story is the contributor of numerous 
articles to magazines and is the author of the 
“American Municipal Executive,” the standard 
text in the field. During the war, he was in 
Russia and in Siberia with the Czech army. He 
is an authority on Russo-Chinese diplomatic 
relations. 

As president of Claremont Colleges he will 
have executive direction of the interests of the 
Associated Colleges such as the Graduate School, 
the central library, the artist and lecture courses, 
the medical service and other matters of inter- 
collegiate cooperation, and will lead a program 
of advancement in the development of the group- 
college plan. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Very Rev. Jonn F. O’Hara has been 
reelected president of Notre Dame University 
for a second three-year term. He will be re- 
placed at the end of that period, canon law 
permitting only a six-year incumbency. The 
Rev. Hugh O’Donnell has been renamed vice- 
president for a second term. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, Dr. James 
Byrne announced his retirement as chancellor 
because of “health and personal affairs.” He 
has been a member of the board since 1916 and 
chancellor since 1933. Dr. Thomas J. Mangan, 
an attorney of Binghamton, a member of the 
board since 1919 and vice-chancellor since 1933, 
was elected to succeed Dr. Byrne. William J. 
Wallin, of Yonkers, an attorney, was elected 
vice-chancellor. He is a graduate of New York 
and Columbia Universities and was mayor of 
Yonkers from 1918 to 1921. 


Dr. Roy T. Davis, vice-president of Stephens 


College at Columbia, Mo., formerly United 
States Minister to Panama, has been elected 
president of the National Park Seminary for 
girls near Washington, D. C. 


Dr. E. J. Gwynn has resigned from the pro- 
vostship of Trinity College, Dublin, to which he 
was appointed in 1927. 


Dr. Henry Roy Dean, master of Trinity Hal! 
and professor of pathology in the University of 
Cambridge, has been elected to the office of vice- 
chancellor for the year 1937-38. 


Dr. WiLL1AM DEB. MAacNiper, Kenan research 
professor of pharmacology at the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed dean of the 
Medical School to sueceed Dr. Charles 8. Man 
gum, who has asked that he be relieved of the 
deanship and permitted to devote full time to 
teaching. Dr. Mangum was appointed dean in 
1933 following the resignation of Dr. I. H. Man- 
ning. Dr. MaeNider has been a member of the 
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faculty of the University of North Carolina for 
thirty-eight years. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Cyprian MENSING has been 
made dean of studies at the new Albany exten- 
sion of St. Bonaventure College at St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. f. 

Dr. JAMES R. SHARMAN, associate professor 
of physical education at the University of Michi- 
ean, has been named professor and head of the 
combined departments of physical education for 
men and women at the University of Alabama. 


Dr. Ropert FRANKLIN Davipson has _ been 
made full professor of philosophy and Christian 
ethics at Hiram College, occupying the Lathrop 
Cooley Bible chair and the Peter Butts chair of 
Bible doctrine and literature. 


(. A. HANKNER, now teaching fellow at New 
York University, has been appointed director of 
physieal education for men at Eureka College. 


APPOINTMENTS at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity include: Dr. Calvin S. Hall, formerly assis- 
tant professor of psychology at the University 
of Oregon, associate professor of psychology 
and acting head of the department; Dr. Helen 
A. Hunseher, formerly with the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, Detroit, acting professor of house- 
hold administration and acting head of the de- 
partment of household administration; Dr. Hor- 
ace A. Rigg, Jr., formerly lecturer at Harvard 
University, associate professor of religion; 
Thomas MeCarthy, instructor in physics in 
Adelbert and Mather Colleges, and Russell Hug- 
gins, part-time instructor in biology in Adelbert 
and Mather Colleges. 


Nature reports that the Council of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs announces the 
appointment of Professor Allan G. B. Fisher, 
professor of economies at the University of 
Western Australia, to the newly established 
Price chair of international economies at Chat- 
ham House, London. Professor Fisher is the 
lirst oeeupant of this chair, and will eonse- 
quently inaugurate the new development in the 
institute’s aetivities which has been rendered 
possible by the recent gift of £20,000 made by 
Sir Henry Price for this specifie purpose. 


Joun McAnprew, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor and instruetor in the history of archi- 
tecture at Vassar College, has become curator 
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of its Department of Architecture and Industrial 
Art. Mr. MeAndrew, who was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1924, traveled and 
studied architecture for several years in Europe 
and in Mexico. 


Tue Cincinnati Board of Education has been 
deadlocked in efforts to select a new superin- 
tendent of schools from a list of eight candi- 
dates. The Enquirer, Cincinnati, reports that 
the final choice probably will come from a list 
of three: E. L. Bowsher, director of education 
for Ohio; Claude V. Courter, superintendent of 
schools of Dayton, Ohio, and John A. Sexson, 
superintendent of the schools of Pasadena, Calif. 


A. L. Fercuson, principal of Hoover High 
School at Glendale, Calif., has taken up his 
work as deputy superintendent of the schools 
of the city. 


Dr. J. KenNarD CLEADLE, associate professor 
of law at Syracuse University, has been named 
chief counsel and assistant to the commissioner 
of the U. S. Reclamation Bureau. 

AFTER thirty-seven years as assistant chief of 
the Catalogue Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, Miss Jessie MeLeish Watson retired on 
August 1. She will be connected in an ad- 
visory capacity with the catalogue department 
of the library of the University of Virginia, 
which is reorganizing its collections. 

WILLIAM GEORGE CONSTABLE, director of the 
Courtauld Institute of Art and Slade professor 
of fine art at the University of Cambridge, has 
been appointed curator oi paintings at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The position had 
been previously held by Dr. George H. Edgell, 
who is director of the museum. 


Dr. JEROME Davis, recently dropped from the 
staff of the Yale Divinity School, has been 
elected chairman of the Connecticut branch of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 


THE Rev. THeopore H. Gorpon, for four 
years assistant rabbi of the Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation, has been appointed director of 
the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The Hillel Foundation 
was founded to serve the religious, cultural and 
social needs of the four hundred Jewish students 
of the college. 


Dr. Kenneto Escorr Kirk, regius professor 
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of theology at the University of Oxford, has 
been nominated to the bishopric of Oxford. 
He will succeed the Right Rev. Thomas Strong, 
who has been in charge of the diocese since 1925. 


Dr. Cart W. ACKERMAN, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity, received the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters from San Marcos University, Lima, Peru, 
on July 26. 


Watson Davis, director of Science Service 
and president of the American Documentation 
Institute, has been appointed by the Secretary 
of State chairman of the delegation of the 
United States to the World Congress of Uni- 
versal Documentation, to be held at Paris from 
August 16 to 22. Mr. Davis sailed on August 4 
and while in Europe he will visit scientific insti- 
tutions in various countries and attend on behalf 
of Science Service the meeting at Nottingham 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, beginning on September 1. 


Dr. C. SYLVESTER GREEN, president of Coker 
College, delivered the principal address at the 
eleventh annual commencement exercises of the 
University of South Carolina summer school on 
July 30. 


THE village of Windsor, N. Y., honored the 
memory of Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly 
president of Wellesley College, during its cen- 
tennial celebration, which opened on July 13. 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, was the principal speaker, 
and Mrs. Ella Freeman Talmadge presented a 
portrait of her sister, Mrs. Palmer. 


Dr. Henry Sturcis DRINKER, president emer- 
itus of Lehigh University, died on July 27 at the 
age of eighty-seven years. He was president of 
the university from 1905 to 1920. 


THe Rev. Witut1AM Banks Rocers died on 
July 28 at the age of seventy-nine years. From 
1898 to 1900 he was president of Marquette Uni- 
versity and for the following eight years presi- 
dent of St. Louis University. 

ArtHurR WIi.uiAMs, for twenty-three years 
vice-president of the Florida State College for 
Women, died on July 28 at the age of seventy- 
nine years. He had been a member of the teach- 
ing staff for thirty-six years. 
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‘Dr. Water GoopNow EVERETT, professor 
emeritus of philosophy and at one time acting 
president of Brown University, died on July 29 
at the age of seventy-six years. Since his retire. 
ment from Brown University, Dr. Everett had 
lectured on religion and ethies at several uni- 
versities. Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
presided at the unveiling last June of Dr. Ever- 
ett’s portrait at Brown University. 


Dr. JosePH Lex, for twenty-seven years presi- 
dent of the National Recreation Association, died 
on July 28 at the age of seventy-five years. He 
had been a member of the faculty and of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard University, and 
Was a member of the Boston School Committee 
from 1900 to 1917. 


Dr. Percy GARDNER, professor emeritus of 
classical archeology at the University of Oxford, 
died on July 18, at the age of ninety years. 


OxrorbD, Ou10, celebrated on July 31 the cen- 
tenary of the publication of MeGuffey Readers 
by Grades in memory of Dr. William Holmes 
McGuffey, who was an early member of the 
faculty of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


THE forty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association will be held at 
the University of Minnesota under the presi- 
deney of Professor Edward Chace Tolman, of 
the University of California, from September 1 
to 4. 


THE sixth Educational Conference, which will 
be sponsored by the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association, the Cooperative Test Service and 
the Educational Records Bureau, will be held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City on 
October 28 and 29. 


THE sixth International Montessori Congress 
is being held in Copenhagen under the auspices 
of the Danish Minister of Education from Au- 
gust 1 to 10. Dr. Maria Montessori will give an 
address entitled “Educate for Peace.” 


A six-pay “School of Counseling,” spon- 
sored jointly by Northwestern University and 
George Williams College, was held at the Col 
lege Camp on Lake Geneva from July 18 to 24, 
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under the guidance of Dr. Francis C. Rose- 
erance. The conference was attended by school 
superintendents, deans, adjustment teachers, boy 
and girl elub leaders and parents. The ses- 
sions combined discussions of factors affecting 
young people with practical demonstrations of 
methods developed to aid in meeting and over- 
coming diffieulties. During the mornings, Dr. 
W. Carson Ryan, president of the Progressive 
Education Association, discussed home problems, 
use of leisure time, school difficulties, friends 
and the seholastie curriculum. Dr. A. L. Threl- 
keld, superintendent of schools of Montelair, 
N. J., was the speaker on July 20. Other eve- 
ning lectures were: Ernest O. Melby, dean of 
Northwestern University, “Youth and the Social 
and Economie World”; John G. Rockwell, State 
Commissioner of Edueation for Minnesota, 
“Youth and Biological Development”; Clifford 
Shaw, of the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
“Destruetive Community Forees Playing upon 
Youth”; Charles E. Hendry, of George Williams 
College, “Construetive Community Forces Play- 


ing upon Youth,” and President Harold Coff- 
man, of George Williams College, “Youth and 


the Philosophy of Life.” 


Mitts CoLLEGe has received $400,000 toward 
its eighty-fifth anniversary endowment program 
for which $1,000,000 is sought for the improve- 
ment of teaching. About three hundred gifts 
have been received, the largest being $50,000. 
The campaign will continue for the rest of the 


year. 


Tue Public Works Administration estimates 
that it has contributed to the building of stadi- 
ums, auditoriums, swimming pools, tennis courts 
and recreational equipment the sum of $75,000,- 
000. PWA allotments helped 301 schools and 
colleges to build gymnasiums, stadiums, athletic 
lields, swimming pools and smilar recreation 
In addition, the 1,540 school-building 
it aided ineluded athletic facilities. 
Municipalities received ninety allotments for 
public swimming pools, baseball diamonds, golf 
courses and stadiums. Nearly half of the $15,- 
370,000 spent in constructing such projects went 
to Missouri, where the new auditorium at Kan- 
sas City was the largest single unit. 


places. 


pre jects 


PRESIDENT Roosevett has suggested giving 
high-school and college students an opportunity 
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to obtain naval training during the summer 
vacations. At a press conference he stated that 
he had discussed the idea with Navy authorities. 
Its aim is the creation of a more adequate re- 
serve corps. Mr. Roosevelt proposed giving 
selected students free board, lodging and pos- 
sibly transportation. He said that he believed 
that no new laws would be required. The Army 
now sponsors the Citizens Military Training 
Corps, which currently has 35,000 boys under- 
going a month’s training at an annual cost of 
about $2,275,000. 


THE University of Buffalo has established two 
new curricula, leading to the degrees of bachelor 
of fine arts and B.S. in library science. For the 
present both programs will be administered by 
the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
In each case the curriculum is a combination of 
practical and academic work, the former being 
done in the art school of the Albright Art Gal- 
lery and in the city public libraries. 


THis year the Chilean government offered 
scholarships to each of the American republics 
for study at the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Chile, which takes place during the 
month of January. The two scholarships offered 
to the United States are to be renewed for next 
year and the Carnegie Endowment has agreed to 
offer again the $500 stipend to cover the cost 
of travel to Chile and return. 


M. Lesrun, President of the Republic, opened 
on July 16 the Franco-British House in the 
University City of Paris. Sir Erie Phipps, the 
British Ambassador, attended the ceremony. 
The house is open to students of both sexes and 
both nationalities and will receive boarders all 
the year round. Sir Erie Phipps, after thank- 
ing M. Lebrun for his presence, said: “This 
great and noble enterprise aims at founding a 
better understanding between the nations, 
through personal contact, during their youth, 
between the élite of all countries, thereby giving 
practical initiation in the benefit of human soli- 
darity. These enlightened intelligences, later 
spread throughout the world and raised to com- 
manding positions in their respective countries, 
will help to mitigate or destroy all the unreason- 
able prejudices and strange myths that nations 
entertain with regard to one another. Our uni- 
versity relations with Paris have existed for 
nearly 1,000 years. The University of Paris, 
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since the eleventh century an international center 
of tremendous influence, the mother of all Euro- 
pean universities, the model on which our two 
oldest universities, Oxford and Cambridge, were 
founded, has been happily inspired in devoting 
itself to this novel international enterprise of 


genius.” 


THE science building of Nankai University, at 
Tientsin, is reported to have been damaged dur- 
ing the recent military activity by Japanese 
bombing planes. It was built at a cost of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, presi- 
dent of the foundation, has made the following 
statement: “The destruction of Nankai Univer- 
sity is a disaster that can hardly be expressed in 


words. It was one of the leading educational in- 
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stitutions of the country, with high standards of 
scholarship, and in the last fifteen years it has 
played a prominent part in the evolution of 
China. It was attended by more than 2,000 stu. 
dents from all over China. Under the leader- 
ship of Franklin L. Ho, who is one of the for- 
ward-looking men in China, the university faced 
a brilliant future in its attempt to help make 
over a medieval society in terms of modern 
knowledge. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
been interested in this university since 1922, 
We built the science building and supplied the 
secientifie equipment for the building. We have 
also made contributions in support of the scien- 
tifie staff in physics and chemistry. In recent 
years the foundation has made appropriations 
toward the research work of the Institute of 


Economies.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


DEMANDS OF MENTAL HYGIENE ON 
THE TEACHER 


WHILE it is generally acknowledged that the 
first few years of intimate family life give pri- 
mary direction to the trait nuclei, which, when 
amplified and consolidated into definite prefer- 
ences, attitudes and dispositions to act, consti- 
tute the fabric of the personality, it is undoubt- 
edly true that most of the preludes to actual 
mental diseases as well as to many of the less 
serious personality disturbances are first detect- 
able in the domain of the school. It is true that 
childhood is the “golden age” of preventative 
hygiene—physical and mental—but it is during 
school days that preneurotie clinical pictures 
often become sufficiently articulate to attract the 
attention of those concerned with such matters. 

Thus we see that incipient disturbances occur 
literally by the thousand under the very eye of 
the teacher. What a tragedy it is that so many 
of these well-meaning individuals, whom a re- 
cent writer! has honored with the epithet “archi- 
tects of the wholesome personality development 
of the nation’s children,” should be so unable to 
detect and interpret the precursors of serious 
forms of what in legal terms is called “insanity.” 
It would seem that, in the larger and more con- 


1J. E. W. Wallin, ‘‘ Personality Maladjustments 
and Mental Hygiene,’’ p. v. McGraw-Hill, 1935. 


sequential view, this ought to be one of the pri- 
mary functions of the guardians of our youth. 
But as Fletcher? says, “It is the rare teacher who 
knows, for example, that the little girl whose 
feelings are constantly being hurt by the sus- 
picion that her companions have talked about 
her is exhibiting a symptom which is identical 
in kind with those that accompany certain forms 
of dementia praecox.” Also, “Only the excep- 
tional teacher sees the fundamental] relationship 
between introvertive day-dreaming, which is 
pathological and creative imagination, which is 
a work of genius, and thus is able to avoid the 
one and afford life-giving expression to the 
other.” 

Not that teachers are indifferent to the welfare 
of their charges. Most of them are obviously 
willing even to sacrifice in order to insure prog- 
ress, as they see it, on the part of their boys and 
girls. But good intention is one thing; insight 
into and ability to cope with the really vital 
problems of personality adjustment is something 
else. In time to come we predict that teaching, 
being concerned with primary matters of all- 
around physical and psychological well-being, 
will probably take up this slack in so far as 
teachers can be taught to function as mental 
hygienists. 

2J. M. Fletcher, ‘‘Psychology in Education,’’ 
pp- 266-267. Doubleday Doran, 1934. 
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In the meantime, however, things are going on 
‘n our sehools that offer no little concern to those 
in a position to realize their import. The writer 
spends much of the time that he can devote to 
clinical work attempting to untangle complicated 
personality disturbances that have arisen out of 
hopelessly inadequate and sometimes vicious 
(from a mental hygiene standpoint) school sit- 
nations. This is apparently caused by the in- 
ability of some teachers to comprehend the 
significance of the underlying causes of chil- 
They are concerned 


dren’s behavior. 


symptoms, punishments and, above all, with 


meticulous goodeorder. We might say that they 
inadvertently “fail to see the trees for the for- 
est,” that is, symptoms, as overt acts, tend to 
blind them to the existence of deeper running 
conflicts and maladjustments in their children. 
Thus, instead of dealing objectively with emo- 
tional mechanisms of evasion and compensation, 
they are likely to attack such expressions thereof 
as lying, stealing, truancy, cruelty, ete., from an 
ethieal or moral point of view only. It is a case 


of sin and punishment versus diagnosis and / 


It might be all right to start with the 
sin and end with the punishment, but in intelli- 
vent and sympathetic work with children and 
youth it is absolutely imperative that we inter- 
polate the diagnostic and remedial steps in be- 
If we did we would very often find that 
the children’s lot has been a hard one worthy 
of our sympathy, and that their vagaries “must 
be regarded as symptomatic of some underlying 
frustration or conflict—they are the child’s fran- 
tie $.0.S. for help.’ 


remedy. 


tween. 


EXAMPLES OF TEACHER INADEQUACIES 


In illustrating the extent to which teachers are 
liable to overlook symptoms of grave signifi- 
cance in the behavior of students, Fletcher refers 
to the statement by Pressey* that cases ulti- 
mately diagnosed as true paranoia (a severe 
psychosis characterized by conceit in the form 
of delusions of grandeur and by systematic delu- 
sions of persecution) are likely to show good 
school records in spite of the fact that in early 
life the typical paranoiac shows “a certain arti- 


*S. L. Pressey, ‘‘ Psychology and the New Edu- 
cation,’? p. 181. Harper & Bros., 1933. 

‘8. L. Pressey, ‘Mental Abnormality and Defi- 
cieney,’? p. 174. Maemillan. 
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ficiality in his relations to other people, a certain 
coneeit and egotism, and a markedly suspicious 
nature.” Concerning this unfortunate state of 
affairs Fletcher® comments, “Now the fact that 
a child during his school days may manifest 
symptoms that are the same fundamentally as 
those which make up this inescapable psychosis, 
without having such symptoms recognized until 
it has become too late to do anything about it, 
is an interesting commentary on our educational 
philosophy. What, pray, is a good school rec- 
ord?” We could add, of course, that it may be ~ 
a rather large order to expect the rank and file 
of teachers to detect the incipient symptoms of 
a major mental disease, the course of which has 
not been too well charted by psychologists and 
psychiatrists. The point, however, is certainly 
a good one. 

Perhaps the clearest evidence, touching on the 
inability of teachers to sense the significance for 
ultimate personality integrity of various types 
of pupil misbehavior is that presented by Wick- 
man® (and later by others).7 As previously 
mentioned he found that teachers were almost 
diametrically opposed to clinicians in judging 
the seriousness of pupil’s behavior difficulties. 
To the clinicians such retreating types of re- 
sponse as unsocialness, suspiciousness, depres- 
sion, resentfulness, fearfulness, sensitiveness 
and the like appeared decidedly serious, but to 
teachers who were evidently concerned more 
with maintaining order, guarding their author- 
ity, and promoting social standards, these quiet 
manifestations seemed quite harmless. They 
mentioned the “attacking” types, i.e., hetero- 
sexual activity, untruthfulness, defiance, destroy- 
ing school property, etc., as being most serious. 

While the teachers were certainly warranted 
in pointing out the impropriety of the items 
mentioned, they erred in failing to sense the 
significance of the withdrawing mechanisms so 
frequently in evidence. But it must be remem- 
bered that the clinicians had an advantage over 
the teachers, from a mental hygiene point of 
view at least, in that they based their evaluations 
on evidence secured from investigations of the 
origin of social-pathological problems, which 


5 J. M. Fletcher, op. cit., p. 267. 

6E. R. Wickman, ‘‘Children’s Behavior and 
Teacher’s Attitudes.’’ Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 

7V. E. Dickson, Jour. Juvenile Res., 16: 93-101, 
1932. See also L. Peck, Jour. Ed. Psychol., 26: 
123--138, 1935. 
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evidence is not usually available to teachers. 
But the import of the teacher’s inverted view is 
obvious. As Wickman succinctly remarks, “By 
counter-attacking the attacking types of prob- 
lems and by indulging the withdrawing types, 
the underlying difficulties of adjustment in each 
case are increased and the undesirable expres- 
sions of social behavior are further entrenched.”® 

We see, thus, that since early recognition is 
essential to suecess in dealing with personality 
pathology and in view of the fact that many of 
the first deviations from normal conduct and 
attitude occur under the very eyes of the teacher, 
the prevention of mental] disease must be to a 
very large extent the work of teachers. In ma- 
jor centers the school psychologist will figure 
prominently in the program,® as will other 
specialists, but by and large, if the mental health 
and ultimate happiness of the rank and file of 
American school children is to be conserved, the 
teacher must be cognizant of and able to deal 
with the common maladjustments of children as 
well as the usual mechanisms of attempted ad- 
justment. In short, the teacher must be at least 
an embryo mental hygienist. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MALADJUSTED 
TEACHER 


If teachers are to accept this inevitable chal- 
lenge it stands to reason that in addition to being 
appropriately informed they must themselves be 
relatively free from maladjustments. As things 
now stand entirely too many of them are afflicted 
with such chronic disorders of personality as bid 
fair to eventuate in the generation of a sizable 
crop of aberrations in the very children whom 
they are supposed to nourish and cherish as the 
heritage of society. This is tantamount to say- 
ing that some teachers not only fail to do con- 
structive work with their boys and girls, but that 
they stimulate them in such a way as to develop 
from virgin soil, as it were, actual behavior 
delinquencies and warped personalities.?° 

As an instance of this Bassett’ tells of a first 
grade teacher who burst into a tirade of emo- 

8 E. R. Wickman, loc. cit., p. 171. 

9G. H. Hildreth, ‘‘ Psychological Service for 
School Problems,’’ p. 16. World Book Company, 

930. 
a See J. E. W. Wallin, op. cit., pp. 100-107, and 
C. Bassett, ‘‘The School and Mental Health.’’ 


Commonwealth Fund, 1931, chap. 7. 
11 C, Bassett, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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tional denunciation when visited by a social 
worker desiring some information about a 
patient. It seems that she labored under the 
delusion that the administrators of the school 
were all “in league against her.” One can im- 
agine the influence she would have on the lives 
of children passing through her grade. Wallin?2 
writes of a teacher who, due to the cruelty and 
persecution of her own third-grade teacher, 
developed an inferiority attitude sufficiently 
severe to keep her in a permanent state of timid- - 
ity even after she had an abundance of evidence 
indicative of excellent ability. Even as a 
/ teacher she never got over the irrepressible feel- 
ing that her “alleged” ability was spurious and 
that she was in reality “putting it over” on every 
one who knew her. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, then, we can say that there is 
no place in vital education for the fussy, wor- 
ried teacher; the jealous, domineering teacher; 
the teacher who looks on every erring child as 
a lost soul; the teacher who is hopelessly shocked 
at every mention of sex; the depressed, fearful, 
harassed teacher; and the teacher who regards 
her pupils as her “natural enemies.”!°> Children 
need enthusiastic teachers who themselves enjoy 
sufficient friends, relaxing recreation and varied 
interests to insure symmetry of personality and 
balance of views. Whether teachers realize it 
or not the personality qualities arising in their 
children are matters of cause and effect—not 
accidents. Thus mental hygiene practice, espe- 
cially from the early detection and prevention 
angle, lies directly within the range of their 
duties. 

Louis P. THorRPE 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SCHOLARSHIP SOCIETIES IN NEGRO 
COLLEGES 

A RECENTLY conducted survey of colleges for 
Negro youth reveals the fact that in the past 
twenty-five years more than twenty institutions 
have organized scholarship societies. Practi- 
eally ali of them admit only juniors and seniors 
whose scholarship rating is distinetly superior. 
In general, these organizations follow the pat- 
tern of Phi Beta Kappa. However, no Negro 


12 J, E. W. Wallin, op. cit., p. 104. 
13 C, Bassett, op. cit., p. 47. 
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college has a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa or a 
similar type of national fraternity. To date, no 
national organization exists among Negro 
scholarship societies. Hence, all the organiza- 
tions are local. Twenty-one such local organi- 
zations are reported by accredited colleges as 
having existed for a period of more than two 
years. 

"The typieal scholarship society in the Negro 
college is sponsored by an administrative officer, 
such as a dean or registrar, or a departmental 
head. In all coeducational institutions member- 
ship is open to both sexes on equal terms, re- 
cardless as to whether the organization is called 
a fraternity or a society. 

Institutions reporting such organizations are: 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers College, Nashville; Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C.; Blue- 
field State Teachers College, Bluefield, W. Va.; 
Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla.; Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn.; Florida Agricul- 
tural and Meehanieal College, Tallahassee; 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; John- 
son ©. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C.; Lane 
College, Jackson, Tenn.; Meharry Medical Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn.; Morgan College, Balti- 
more, Md.; Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga.; 
View State College, Prairie View, 
Texas; Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.; State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orange- 
burg, S. C.; State Teachers College, Montgom- 
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ery, Ala.; Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va.; West 
Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va.; and 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

The number of institutions having 
organizations seems to be on the increase. 
Practically all colleges that have started such 
organizations have continued them. Formal 
recognition of the organization is given in the 
college catalogue, in special public programs and 
in the college publication. Increasingly, stu- 
dents are becoming “key” conscious and striving 
to qualify for election into the honor society. 

While Greek letter names predominate, such 
names as Sen Mer Rehk, Orange and Green, 
Kaptor Honor Society, Society of Scholars are 
used. Both Greek and African backgrounds 
usually form a part of the ritual and symbolism 
of the organization. Membership is limited to 
a figure that does not exceed 10 per cent. of the 
senior class. The typical official badge is a key 
containing the college seal and the symbol of the 
organization. 

There appears to be a growing sentiment to 
form a national federation of the existing 
scholarship societies in Negro colleges, with each 
local organization retaining its present identity. 
Perhaps a national organization composed of 
chapters may eventually be evolved. 


GeEoRGE W. Gore, JR. 
TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 


such 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


RADIO AND EDUCATION 

France: A national radio program for schools 
and continuation edueation has been instituted in 
France, sent out from the Eiffel Tower. There 
are four eategories of programs: for higher, 
secondary, elementary and continuation educa- 
tion. The programs for secondary education are 
broadcast three times daily and cover the follow- 
ing subjects: Latin, German, English, Spanish, 
French, history, geography, physies, drawing; 
discussions of eultural and professional interest. 
Three times a week programs intended espe- 
cally for teachers are broadeast. 





The programs for primary schools include: a 
diseussion of some current events or topics; a 
singing lesson, preferably on some of the best 
folk music; readings, stories and dramatizations 
of some of the best literature. 

The broadcasts for continuation courses and 
miscellaneous courses are given on four after- 
noons per week, from 1 to 7:50 p.m. They 
include talks on certain subjects of current in- 
terest, reports on travel, on the life of men and 
animals in all parts of the world, followed by 
programs which develop the artistic tastes of the 
listeners. 

Special educational talks, each on a different 
day of the week, are broadcast, respectively, for 
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city boys, city girls, country boys, country girls. 
At the close of these programs there is always a 
purely entertainment portion devoted to the 
masterpieces of the most noted artists. 

Great Britain: The Central Council for School 
Broadcasting states in its pamphlet “Broadcast- 
ing to Schools” (September, 1936, to June, 
1937) that the number of English schools receiv- 
ing educational broadeasts has increased from 
3,740 in 1935 to 4,600 in 1936. The council calls 
particular attention to the following facts. 

‘ducational broadeasting should be considered 
an integral part of education. Education is 
rapidly a transformation. The 
school’s sphere of activity is constantly expand- 
ing and with it the teacher’s responsibilities. 
The teacher’s task is to prepare the pupil for 
life; this ineludes not merely his daily work, but 
also his leisure time, his recreation and partici- 
pation in sports. It is the function of the school 
to integrate these various elements of life and to 
correlate the work of the school with life outside 
the school, to establish contacts between sehool 
and the daily life of the world. Such programs 
also serve to guide, form and develop the pupil’s 
taste for radio programs. They also serve to 
develop social interests and attitudes. Too often 
pupils are principally eye-minded in learning. 
Hence radio programs tend to develop the abil- 
ity to learn through the medium of the ear. The 
material of radio programs should be carefully 
integrated in the classroom work. The radio 
‘an not supplant the teacher, but it should sup- 
plement his work and contribute to the interest 
and development of his pupils. 

Children’s radio programs, while primarily 
designed to be entertaining, are becoming in- 
creasingly educational as well. For this purpose 
there were instituted in January, 1935, radio 
talks upon the life of the principal capitals of 
Europe, delivered by inhabitants of these capi- 
tals. All controversial subjects, such as polities 
and even history and geography, are carefully 
avoided, while the lives of their little foreign 
friends are portrayed in such vivid manner as to 
make them real to English children. 

By means of informal talks, partially instrue- 
tive, children are being shown the wonders of the 


undergoing 


astronomical world, and by broadeasts from zoo- 
logical gardens they are familiarized with the 
life of animals. Among the popular programs 
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have been some which gave the history of some 
city as if recounted by itself. Tales of adven. 
ture are also popular. 

The question of choosing musical selections 
which appeal to the children is still a moot one 
in spite of many experiments. Records have 
won considerable approval. 

Efforts to include in regional broadeasts pro- 
grams put on by the children themselves have 
met with gratifying success and have proved 
profitable. Because of the local color thus in- 
fused they make a special appeal to the chil- 
dren’s interest. Such “regional programs” are 
proving increasingly popular in the national 
broadeasts of other countries as well. 

To develop social attitudes and civic responsi- 
bility “appeals to charity” are broadcast every 
four months. These frequently include a de- 
scription of immediate circumstances, such as a 
broadcast directly from a hospital. 

Ireland: From the beginning of 1937 it is 
planned by the schools to present regularly ele- 
mentary courses in classical and popular music. 
They have for one of their aims the organiza- 
tion, in the various schools, of groups of fife 
players who will learn to play the national bal- 
lads. It is estimated that approximately 400 
schools are availing themselves of these radio 
programs.? 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS FOR SELF-INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE SOvIET UNION 


One of the major functions of radio in the 
Soviet Union is that of disseminating informa- 
tive and educational material in all fields. To 
this end the central radio bureau organizes 
systematic courses, simple scientific discussions 
on all social, scientific and technical subjects, 
and short talks on subjects of general or special 
information. 

All departments of this central bureau seek 
to impart general information in connection with 
the programs in their special fields. But the 
real task of mass education is in the hands of a 
special department termed, “Aid in self-instrue- 
tion,” which seeks to meet the many diverse needs 
of the public. It arranges many programs on 
definite subjects, sometimes combining several 
programs into a series or cycle, as, for example, 


1Cf, Bulletin 71-72, Société des Nations, Coop 
ération Intellectuelle, pp. 41-46. 
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a series of talks on the history of education, 
Abyssinia, astronomy, ete. The programs vary 
frees twenty-five to ten minutes in length. 

The range of subjects in this self-education 
department is wide, embracing the varied phases 
of natural seieneces, economic geography, de- 
scriptions of the Soviet Union and of foreign 
countries, polities, history of education, economic 
and cultural life, international problems, ete. It 
seeks always to coordinate science and knowledge 
with practical life, as, for example, the structure 
of different machines, increased production, or- 
eanization and rationalization of labor, the re- 
vision of former technical norms and capacities 


for production, ete. Because of the very great 


interest of the masses in these subjects, the de- 
partment organizes conferences and discussion 
groups, Where workers exchange views and ex- 


periences. A similar procedure was followed 
when in 1935 the seventh congress of the Soviets 
of the U.S.S.R. brought up the question of 
amending the constitution for the purpose of 
extending democratic rule. Knowing the great 
and immediate interest of the public in this sub- 
ject this department arranged a number of talks 
on the constitutions of different countries, the 
struggle for democracy by various peoples, ete. 
This department also conducts several other 
regular features, one of which is its daily ten- 
minute calendar of memorable dates dealing with 
the most significant historical events of social 
interest. Often the program is dedicated to some 
outstanding personality and presents the life and 
works of publie men and women, scholars, com- 
posers, artists, authors, ete. Not only does the 
“calendar” deal with Russian events, inventions, 
discoveries and personalities but also with those 
This program, both from the 
standpoint of content and presentation, has 
proved immensely popular. The “calendar” 
broadcasts, oeeurring in the morning, determine 
in large measure the choice of subjects in the 
department of self-instruction, which later in the 
day completes and develops these subjects. For 
example, concerts are frequently organized based 
upon some bit of folklore peculiar to a Soviet 
republic mentioned in a broadeast by the “ealen- 
dar” or whose anniversary is being celebrated. 
Another interesting type of service rendered 
by this department is that of presenting an oral 
dictionary for readers of current literature. 
The words of some one article or appertaining 


of other countries. 
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to some one subject of study, such as aviation, 
agriculture, mechanics, ete., are explained and 
their use and relationship illustrated. The 
greater number of these “dictionary” programs 
deal with international political matters. The 
department of self-instruction has issued several 
“dictionaries” devoted to various countries, such 
as England, France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
United States, Poland, Italy, Abyssinia, Japan, 
China, ete., and covering the principal govern- 
mental institutions of these countries, their polit- 
ical parties, political leaders, their newspapers, 
ete. These “dictionaries” are intended to aid in 
reading the newspapers intelligently. 

The “dictionary” is at present engaged in pre- 
paring a series of vocabularies for each of the 
various republics constituting the Soviet Union. 

The department of self-instruction also puts 
on “popular science” programs covering the 
various fields of learning such as physics, chem- 
istry, botany, mathematics, ete., presenting fa- 
miliar phenomena in these fields and explaining 
them in such a manner as will be intelligible and 
interesting to the ordinary listener. Eminent 
scholars often appear on these programs. All 
phases of life, its interest and problems are 
covered in these informal programs, and special 
numbers appeal to and guide special groups, 
such as lovers of nature, amateur naturalists, 
ete., in their studies and activities. 

There is also a special section for radio ama- 
teurs, as well as for general radio information. 
It also maintains close contact with its listeners 
by means of correspondence, not only receiving 
such communications but replying to them. It 
also conducts conferences where informal discus- 
sions on form and content of broadeasts are car- 
ried on between broadeasters and the listeners to 
those programs. 


THe New Reicus ACADEMY FOR PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


The new Reichsakademie fiir Leibesiibung was 
established by the committee composed of the 
Reichs Minister of the Interior, the Reichs Min- 
ister of Education and the Reichs Director of 
Sports, on the site of the 1936 Olympic games. 
It is to serve as a training center in the fields of 
education, teaching ard research for all men and 
women engaged in physical training activities. 

1 Cf. ‘‘ Radio Internationale, 1’Etudiont et la Col- 


laboration Internationale,’’ Bulletin 63, Société des 
Nations, Cooperation Intellectuelle (1936). 
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The Reichs Academy will admit three cate- 
gories of students: (1) Teacher candidates for 
positions in secondary schools who have passed 
the official examination in physical culture pre- 
scribed by law and who have successfully com- 
pleted their trial teaching; (2) teachers of 
Turnen and sports serving in various sport 
(3) coaches in 
Turnen and sports serving in various sport 


positions ; non-professional 


organizations. The course for the first two cate- 
gories of students requires one year, while that 
for the third category covers only two or three 
weeks. 

It is hoped that eventually there will be at least 
one teacher candidate who has completed the 
course of the academy at every German secon- 
dary school in order to standardize physical 
training throughout the Reich. 

The second group of students, practicing 
teachers of sport and Turnen, shall spend one 
year as (traveling sport 
teachers), visiting all sections of Germany, 
coming into contact with new problems, condi- 
tions and people, serving as pioneers of the new 
concept of physical education, before assuming 
permanent positions in their profession. 

Teachers in elementary schools are permitted 
to attend only the short courses of two or three 
weeks, and only if they are active members of 
some sport or similar organization. 

Friesen House serves as living and social 
center of the Reichs Academy, with separate 
quarters for the three major categories of stu- 
On the ground floor 


Wandersportlehrer 


dents described above. 
are offices, classrooms, dining rooms and social 
rooms. Four students occupy jointly each bed- 
room, facing east, with an adjoining living room 
and work room, comfortably furnished. Eight 
rooms usually are combined into one social unit 
(Kameradsehaft) and four such social units con- 
stitute one section. 

The academy has a number of excellent fields 
suited to all types of sports, in addition to tennis 
courts, hockey fields, three large gymnasiums, 
swimming pools and a huge natatorium with a 
10-meter diving tower containing the novel fea- 
ture of observation windows below the water. 
There is also a large auditorium, a library, the 
residence of the physician, shooting gallery, a 
boat house, research laboratories, as well as other 
features too numerous to mention. 
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The administrators and instructors at the 
academy are all men of eminent reputation both 
in the theory and practice of this field, as wel] 
as having the requisite personal qualifications, 

The academy opened in June, 1936, with an 
approximate enrolment of two hundred. A cer- 
tain quota of students was allowed each province, 
In the larger provinces competitive courses were 
given in order to facilitate selection of the most 
suitable students for the academy. Especial care 
was requisite in this first selection not only to set 
up high standards, but also because of the very 
concentrated course of study due to the fact that 
this first course was to be a very brief one of 
only six weeks, because of the necessity for 
vacating all buildings and training fields in time 
for the Olympic games. 

The program was as follows: 


5:00. Rising, washing, making of beds. 

5: 45-6: 20. Cross-country runs and physical exer- 
cises. 

6: 30. First breakfast. 

7: 00-9: 00. Lectures. 

9: 00-10: 00. Second breakfast. 

10: 00-12 :00. Practical training. 

12: 00-14: 30. Dinner, followed by a rest or tennis. 

14: 30. Coffee. 

15: 00-17: 00. Active training, practice. 

17: 00-19: 00. Lectures or seminars. 

19: 15. Supper. The end of the school day. Hence 
free activities, such as swimming, tennis, etc. 


Occasionally there were discussions, a program 
or social activities from 20 to 22 o’elock. 

Practical training ineluded all major phys- 
ical activities—Turnen, swimming, light ath- 
letics, football, handball, boxing, tennis, rowing, 
track, ete. 

Theory study embraced the philosophy of 
play, history of physical training, biology, 
anatomy, hygiene, training technique, first aid, 
construction of places of practice, ete. 

Two Saturdays of this six-week term (1936), 
were devoted to aviation. After preliminary 
lectures on the subject, and a study of airship 
models, a visit was made to a flying school where 
demonstrations were staged. At another time 
after the students had attended demonstrations 
at the state institute for mathematical-scientilic 
instruction, a visit was paid to the German ex- 
perimental institute for aviation at Adlershot, 
where by means of inspection, a lecture and films, 
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the students obtained some concept of the diffi- 
culties and diversities of the science of aviation. 
A subsequent trip was made to the airport Tem- 
pelhot, where all types of transport and sport 
planes could be studied. 

With the exception of these two Saturdays the 
time from 15 o’elock Saturday to 24 o’clock Sun- 


THE PRESIDENCY OF WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE 

THE appointment three years ago of Pro- 
fessor Tyler Dennett as president of Williams 
College was widely hailed as a good omen—and 
wood lueck—for that college. There was work to 
he done in modernizing the institution. It called 
for a man of energy, courage and determina- 
tion. Dr. Dennett had all these qualities. 
For three years he labored at his task. Now, 
because of a fundamental difference of opinion 
with the trustees of the college, he has resigned. 

We regret his resignation. The relations be- 
tween trustees and college or university heads 
are often diffieult. Dr. Dennett perhaps under- 
rated the importance of holding the trustees’ 
They, apparently, resented his blunt 
manner. But these personal frictions should be 
subordinated when, as in the ease of Dr. Den- 
nett, the work which he had been enlisted to do 
was as yet unfinished. Too rarely do men of 
this type receive the leading educational posts 
in the country. Dr. Dennett is in a sense an 
outsider, even though himself a Williams man 
with considerable teaching experience. Albeit a 
fine scholar, he is not the professorial type. 
Rather is he a vigorous leader, unafraid to do 
the obviously neeessary work involved in bring- 
ing new life into an old institution. 

The antagonisms that are inevitable in such 
work have been his in generous measure. These 
have not made his task easier. At the same time 
they have impelled him to a sterner determina- 
tion to carry through his ideas. What better 
for Williams College, for example, than his de- 
sire to enlarge the eircle from which its under- 
graduates are drawn? What sounder than his 
uneasiness lest the modern tendeney to prolong 
the period of infaney by too much coddling in 
private preparatory schools and at home softens 


rood will. 
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day was free time, which the student could spend 
in any manner he chose. 

The second session of the academy began on 
October 15, 1936, and covered only half a year. 
But after Easter, 1937, the courses will last an 
entire year.’ 


SopHiz W. Downs 





the fiber of the young men going to college? 
Through his addresses as in his acts runs a 
strong strain of that “rugged individualism” 
which Williams used to breed, but which is so 
much in distaste in many high quarters to-day. 
American universities need more hard-headed, 
plain-spoken men who have mixed in the affairs 
of the world and whose horizons are not bounded 
by the borders of the college campus. Such men 
are sometimes tactless, often impatient, when 
judged by the formality of academic custom. 
But they are usually doers, and they set an ex- 
ample which can well be an inspiration. It is 
the misfortune of Dr. Dennett as of Williams 
College that the break has come so early. 
He has done much for the college in three 
short years. Much remains to be done—much 
that President Dennett would probably have 
achieved._-The New York Herald-Tribune. 


As Dr. Tyler Dennett resigns from the presi- 
deney of Williams College, he raises an issue 
which seldom if ever had come to publie head 
before. The authority of boards of trustees in 
American colleges and universities, to determine 
the investment of funds committed to their trust, 
has usually passed without chgllenge. What is 
more, it has generally been thought that the 
exercise of this power by the responsible trustees 
is the best single contribution which such boards 
have made to the service of American institu- 
tions of higher learning, a financial work done 
with diligent care and in a spirit of fidelity 
unexcelled. 

That fidelity Dr. Dennett of course does not 
question at Williams. He says also that the 
trustees of the college, in dealing with his recom- 
mendations as president, “have approved affirm- 
atively the educational program as they under- 
stand it.” He objects, however, that they “ap- 


1In Hamburger Lehrerzeitung, 15: 365-367, Oc- 
tober 10, 1936. 
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pear to believe that there is such a thing as ‘non- 
educational policies’ of a college and that prop- 
erty can be acquired without concurrence with 
the president and without reference to the effect 
of such acquisition on the budget and general 
educational plans of the college. Three years 
ago,” he remarks, “I found the college not only 
consistently running in deficit, but without a 
budget system, and without any effective con- 
trol of expenditures.” 

Here President Dennett touches a field in 
which American colleges have often been found 
deficient. By contrast to their admirable record 
in the placement and protection of capital funds, 
boards of trustees have often been declared in- 
adequately vigilant as to the control of current 
These matters have as a rule been 
left in chief part to the presidents themselves 
and to the resident fiseal officers of the institu- 
tions—for example, their treasurer. 

In the present case, Dr. Dennett took a strong 
hand as to control of the annual budget, and he 
rightly remarks that the trustees agreed to sup- 
port his drive to bring the budget to balance. 
The board, in all matters of current outlay, has 
certainly done so. Dr. Dennett’s objection is to 
their policy in matters of investment. The two, 


expenditures. 
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of course, are not unrelated. But when Dr. Den. 
nett asks the publie to believe that the eon. 
certed wisdom of the board of trustees in such 
matters is not equal to his own, he asks much. 
A precise determination of the issue would re. 
quire a broad and detailed review, for which the 
data are not here available. It may be that such 
an examination would show that the trustees of 
Williams have been so persistently ill-advised jn 
their placement of capital funds that execution 
of Dr. Dennett’s educational policies has been 
jeopardized. 

For our own part, we can make no such 
assumption. On the contrary, it seems that if 
this were the case, the pertinent facts would 
long since have been made evident. They would 
have become known, we think, at least to well- 
informed observers and friends of Williams Col- 
lege, instead of taking them now by complete 
surprise. Not of a sudden should any collegiate 
board of trustees be faced by its president with 
a demand for the power of “suspensory veto” 
over all major policies, matters of capital in- 
vestment included; and not of a sudden ean Dr. 
Dennett be justified, at the bar of public opin- 
ion, in making this demand.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


' REPORTS 


CARNEGIE GRANTS TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


In 1924 Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching initiated an arrangement 
whereby grants voted by the corporation for 
certain educational projects, mainly research or 
exploration, are paid to the foundation for dis- 
bursement to institutions and other bodies and 
are administered by the foundation. From the 
inception of the arrangement up to May 14, 
1937, grants of this sort have totaled $811,700. 
These grants, of course, do not represent a tithe 
of the benefactions of the corporation and the 
foundation to higher education. The recipients 


have been six “private” universities, eight “pub- 
lie” universities, two state departments of educa- 
tion and one city school survey committee and 
fifteen associations, boards and other bodies.* 


1Compare Patterson and Willey, SCHOOL AND 
Society, 45: 1167, 661ff, May 8, 1937. 





Only the last of these classifications needs a 
further word. It ineludes the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the American 
Council on Education, the National Education 
Association and the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. The fifteen bodies are signally repre- 
sentative of the educational profession as a 
whole. They typify a device for cooperative 
enterprise which began to reach its best useful- 
ness after the world war and has not yet 
achieved its full possibilities. Philanthropic 
trusts for some time have availed themselves 
of its values. 

Information concerning researches 
these grants and the policies under which they 
are made are set forth in the twenty-ninth 
(1934) and subsequent annual reports of the 
foundation. 

The grants have been as given in Table I. 


under 
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(CooPERATIVE GRANTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
1924—May 14, 1937 








ate universities (6) Total $284,350 


PY 


University of Chicago $ 42,000 
Harvard University ...... 37,500 
Columbia University, ineclud- 
ing Teachers College and 
the International Insti- 
TUT eceovceseeeeeeseses 154,100 
New York University ..... 2,500 
Stanford University ...... 37,250 
Syracuse University ...... 11,000 
“(Union College) 
Public universities (8) Total $169,900 
University of Alberta ..... $ 3,000 
University of California .. 2,500 
State University of Iowa . 42,500 
University of Minnesota . 80,000 
University of Nebraska .. 10,000 
University of Oregon ...... 5,000 
Purdue University ........ 19,500 
University of Washington . 7,400 
State education departments, 
etc. (3) Total $15,500 
University of the State of 
Now: VGOEk. «ccc as cat aiecs $ 5,000 
New York City School Sur- 
vey Committee ........- 8,500 
Virginia State Board of 
HOwGhtION’. <<s sisise nese en 2,000 
Total, Public institutions $185,400 


{ssociations, boards, bureaus, 
ete. (15) 

American Association of 

University Professors ... 


Total $341,950 
$ 33,500 
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American Council on Edu- 


CREE bce e aces viemicaes 47,500 
Middle States Association . 10,000 
College Entrance Examina- 

tiom Board ..ccsccscces 4,000 
Cooperative Bureau of 

Women Teachers ....... 10,000 
Educational Records Bureau 34,000 
Engineers Council for Pro- 

fessional Development 16,000 
National Conference of Bar 

PONAIMINOPO occ ccc eccces 15,000 
National Education Associa- 

NOMA Wiaiccdw nes Keicue «44% 28,750 
Progressive Education Asso- 

CHAMII) hk wees eweceasss 70,000 


Psychological Corporation . 39,200 


School Art League of New 


pC) Bs ee 4,000 
Social Science Research 

NN oo Sida sa 646.085 10,000 
Society for the Promotion of 

Engineering Education .. 6,000 


Grand total of grants $811,700 





Of the grand total, $21,000 has been refunded 
through the foundation to the corporation, be- 
cause projects could not be carried out as 
planned. 

Howarp J. SAVAGE, 
Secretary, 
The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A CORRELATIONAL ANALYSIS 
OF FACTORS IN SPEED OF 
READING TESTS 

As pointed out by Tinker,! the mere naming 
of a test as either a “speed” or “comprehension” 
test has not been found to be any guarantee 
that the test was so constructed as to isolate 
experimentally that one factor. Tinker’s review 
indicates that intereorrelations of reading tests 
designated by their authors as “speed” or “com- 
prehension” varies all the way from insignificant 
to very high coefficients. Taking the various 
“speed” and “comprehension” tests at their face 
value, he further indicates some of the factors 
which tend to produce low or high correlations. 
Even so, there still remains some doubt as to the 
descriptive usefulness of such trait terms as 
“speed” and “comprehension” in reading, since 
it is not clear whether each one represents a 
group factor; and, if so, what their interrelation 
might be. 

It seems necessary, in order to clarify this 
lield, to begin by defining the principal terms 


‘M. A. Tinker, ScHoot AND Soctety, 36: 158- 


160, 1932 





“speed,” “comprehension” 


employed; namely, 
and “trait.” 

Speed. The term “speed of reading” seems 
to have two somewhat different connotations. 
The first usage perhaps might be better desig- 
nated as “speed of visual recognition.” In the 
case of easy material, simple newspaper articles 
or light novels, this process of recognizing the 
words or phrases as such may be indistinguish- 
able from complete comprehension. As distin- 
guished from this more mechanical recognition, 
we may cite a second type of process which 
might be called “speed of comprehension.” This 
is illustrated by difficult material in which the 
reader does not comprehend the full significance 
of the passage, even though he can repeat it 
verbatim. In this case, he may need either to 
reread the material or, without rereading, simply 
think over the implications until he can explain 
the passage satisfactorily in other terms. 

For the purposes of this experiment, we shall 
define “speed of reading” as the rate at which 
a person is able to recognize visually material 
of a moderate level of difficulty under conditions 
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of direction and illustration which call for a very 
moderate emphasis upon comprehension. Since 
it was impossible to eliminate completely the 
factor of comprehension from the speed of recog- 
nition, we have taken the next best course of 
minimizing the importance of comprehension by 
holding it constant. 

Comprehension. The term “comprehension” 
may refer likewise to either of two emphases. In 
its simplest form, comprehension emphasizes the 
“power” or level of difficulty that can be mas- 
tered independently of time. This may be mea- 
sured only in material sufficiently difficult to 
provide samples of the upper levels of compre- 
hension. In its second usage, “comprehension” 
corresponds almost identically with the second 
meaning of the term “speed,” namely “speed of 
comprehension.” There are several reasons to 
believe that “power” or “level” of comprehension 
should be significantly correlated with speed of 
comprehension. 

First, previous understanding of a material 
may enable one to recognize higher units, such 
as sentences or ideas from slight cues such as 
names of key words. In the second place, there 
is the process of acquiring new comprehensions 
which, in turn, might be influenced either by the 
ease of neural modifiability, if there be such a 
broad factor, or by transfer of training from 
similar materials; thus, for illustration, a person 
who is familiar with a half dozen text-books of 
psychology could comprehend more rapidly the 
content of a new text than could another person 
with equal speed of recognition on other mate- 
rials but without the specific background of sub- 
ject-matter in psychology. 

In this experiment, we shall emphasize power 
as the predominant aspect of comprehension, 
holding speed constant under conditions which 
permit every one to read all the selection at least 
once at his own normal rate and to spend the 
remaining time in reviewing or checking the most 
difficult parts of the materials. 

Trait. In speaking either of “speed” or of 
“comprehension” as a trait, it is usually implied 
that there is a clustering of performances within 
each of the two areas. Any performance empha- 
sizing speed, for example, should be at least 
moderately related to scores in other speed tests, 
and less closely related to scores in “comprehen- 


sion” tests. This relationship within speed tests 
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might, theoretically, be due to one factor or g 
closely related set of factors common to all such 
tests, as suggested by Gates.? It is equally pos. 
sible, however, that the overlapping might be due 
to the presence of some or all of a number of 
independent factors in each of the tests of the 
trait. 

In discussing the relationships between speed 
of recognition and power of comprehension one 
may find almost any degree of correlation, ac- 
cording to the ranges of age and training of 
subjects and types of tests. We are interested 
primarily in knowing whether at the college level 
there is sufficient difference between these two 
types of measures to warrant attempting to dis- 
tinguish at least two types of difficulty and their 
corresponding remedial treatments. Even coeffi- 
cients of moderate size, if consistent, may be 
important enough to warrant speaking of two 
separate factors, because of the closer relation- 
ship which would be expected at the extremes of 
the distribution, i.e., very slow readers for whom 
such tests are most important. 

The present study represents an attempt to 
evaluate the term “speed of reading recognition” 
as a significant group factor or human trait. 
This term as currently employed usually implies: 


(1) That individuals who read rapidly in one type 
of material, should read proportionately rap- 
idly in other types of reading material. 

(2) That scores on speed of reading tests, employ- 
ing various methods of measurement, should 
be significantly correlated. 

(3) That speed scores are not the same as compre: 
hension scores, as would be shown by rela- 
tively low intercorrelation. 


Points 1 and 2 have not as yet been experimen- 
tally determined and are the necessary facts 
which must exist in order to justify the use of 
the term “speed of reading” in the sense of an 
index to a person’s ability in all such perform- 
ances logically included under that term. 

On point 3, there are certain indications from 
previous experimental results, such as those of 
Robinson,* that speed measures and training are 
in part independent of comprehension measures 
and training, at least for the limited range of 
talent found in university undergraduates. 

2A. I. Gates, ‘‘The Improvement of Reading.”’ 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1927. 


3 F. P. Robinson, Univ. of Iowa Studies, State 
University of Iowa, pp. 52, 1933. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE I 


In the present problem the validity of the 
term “speed of reading” in describing that hypo- 
thetical human trait will be indicated by the 
intercorrelations of three speed of reading tests 
whieh differ as to type of material and method 
of controlling the factor of accuracy. 

Test I was designed to represent as nearly as 
possible the measurement of speed of reading 
under practical study conditions. The material 
was of moderate difficulty and pertinent to a 
course in psychology which the observers were 
studying, thus aiding motivation. The subjects 
were told that they were to read as rapidly as 
possible, without glancing back more than one 
line, and with an aceuracy sufficient to enable 
them to answer approximately one multiple 
choice recognition question per page. These 
questions were designed to call for a knowledge 
of the gist of the page without undue emphasis 
on details. A short sample of another chapter 
from the same book, together with illustrative 
questions, was given first in order to familiarize 
the students with the method and to enable them 


to judge the standard of accuracy desired. The 
students then read Chapter 6, “Transfer of 
Training” (17 pages), from Garrett, “Great 
Experiments in Psyehology,”* reporting to the 
instructor who recorded the time upon comple- 


tion of the chapter and receiving the multiple 
choice questions for an immediate check on 
minimal aceuracy. 

The purpose of the questions was to insure a 
reasonable standard of accuracy, holding this 
factor as nearly constant as possible by eliminat- 
ing any papers below a given standard (at least 
10 correct out of 15 four-choice questions). 

Test II was a similar chapter of the same text 
—Chapter 7, “Watson’s Studies on Infant Be- 
havior”—but in order to check in greater detail 
upon accuracy, a different scoring technique was 
Following the plan of Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test,® an irrelevant phrase 
Was inserted at random (22 irrelevant phrases 
occurring in 11 paragraphs, a total of 2,953 
words), and the subjects were instructed to cross 


adopted. 


*H. E. Garrett, ‘‘Great Experiments in Psychol- 
ogy.’’ New York: Century Company, 1930. 
_° A.C. Eurich, Minnesota Speed of Reading Test 
‘or College Students, form A. Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 
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out those phrases which had no relation to the 
previous context. Contrary to instructions for 
the Minnesota Speed of Reading Test, no penal- 
ties were given for slightly over-running the line 
drawn through the phrase to be marked (which 
seemed a minor point). The test was thus of the 
work-limit type, in which elapsed time was used 
as the measure and errors were negligible. 

Test III was the Minnesota Speed of Reading 
Test, previously described by Eurich,® consisting 
of 38 paragraphs of approximately 50 words 
each. The content of the various paragraphs 
has no logical interrelation, each paragraph cov- 
ering a separate topic. Here, the directions 
stated that there was only one irrelevant phrase 
in each paragraph, but it is not known whether 
students inferred from this that it was unneces- 
sary to read beyond the parked phrase. This 
may have been a source of error which was not 
found in Test II where all the paragraphs were 
consecutive in meaning and the irrelevant 
phrases appeared at more irregular intervals, 
making them less predictable. 

Test I was read from the book, Test II from 
a legible mimeographed copy and Test III from 
a printed standard test. 

Reliability of tests. In the initial experiment, 
the reliabilities (as determined from the first and 
second halves) of Tests I and II were not avail- 
able, but are considered in a second experiment. 
The reliability of the Minnesota test, as reported 
by Eurich,’ is .85. The reliability of the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
higher form A§, is .92. 

The experiments were conducted by L. B. O. 
Stockford and B. K. Swartz in three sections of 
elementary psychology taught by the latter at 
the Los Angeles Junior College. The total time 
required for the reading tests was two class 
periods, at the beginning of which the instructor 
informed the students of the bearing of these 
tests upon both course and practical purposes, 
mentioning that the results were to be used for 
publication. 

The elimination of all subjects making six or 
more errors on the 15-four-choice questions of 
Test I left 99 usable papers out of 110 for which 
all other tests were also available. 

6 Ibid. 

7 A. C. Eurich, ‘‘ Reading Abilities of College Stu- 


dents.’’ University of Minnesota Press, Minneapo- 
lis, pp. 207, 1931. 
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TABLE I 
RESULTS OF TESTS I AND II 








Standard Approximate 
rate (words 


Average score 











Test nS deviation 
(elapsed time) (ejapsed time) per minute) 
eee 26/48” 4/-10” 270 
_{: (Rog 87-45” 2/-48”" 230 
RESULTS 


Table I gives the means and standard devia- 
tions with the number of words per minute for 
Tests I and II. Test III could not be thus esti- 
mated, for it was not known whether the students 
read the material following the statement to be 
crossed out. 

The average score on Test III was 22 para- 
graphs with an S.D. of 5.6. For the Otis Self- 
Administering Test,’ given the week before the 
reading experiment, the average raw score was 
47.8 with an S.D. of 7.96 items.® 

TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF Tests, N=99 JUNIOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 








— “a Otis 

Test II Test III Self-ad. 
J aS a .64 AD AT 
| ree 49 oo 
ot 


Test III 


Table II shows the Pearson product-moment 
coefficient of correlation between the three tests 
and also with the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability (20 minutes). From this 
table, it will be seen that Tests I and If, which 
employed a continuous context, show a moder- 
ately high intercorrelation (r=.64) in spite of 
the fact that the techniques of measurement were 
different. 

Tests II and III, which had the same method 
of measurement (cross out), but differed as to 


8 A. Otis, Otis Self-Administering Tests of Men- 
tal Abilities—Higher Form A. World Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1928. 

9In the scoring of Tests I and II, a weighting 
scale was devised. In the case of Test I, two at- 
tempts were made; the first was a penalty of 7 per 
cent. of the reading time of the individual subjects 
per error made in answering questions. The second 
attempt was a penalty of 3 per cent. of the reading 
time per error made in answering the multiple- 
choice questions. In neither case was any appre- 
ciable difference noticed in the intereorrelation of 
Test I with any of the other tests; therefore, the 
principle of the weighting scale was abolished in 
the case of Test I, and the raw scores were used 
throughout. Neither was any weighting scheme 
found practicable in Test IT. 
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continuity of context, showed a significant byt 
slightly lower intercorrelation (.49) than Tests ] 
and II. Tests I and II, which differ in pot, 
method of measurement and continuity of eon. 
text, showed an intercorrelation of .45. From 
these facts, we may infer tentatively that method 
of measurement is of relatively slight importance 
in determining an individual’s standing in q 
speed of reading test; but that continuity of eon. 
text may be more important. The difference jn 
relationship may, however, be insignificant. Jy 
any case there is sufficient overlapping among the 
three tests to justify the tentative conclusion 
that there is a set of factors common to all the 
tests employed and which may be tentatively 
termed speed of reading. ; 

However, from the fact that the Otis Test of 
Mental Ability correlates only slightly lower with 
the reading tests than do the reading tests among 
themselves, it might be inferred that one of the 
factors common to all the tests is that of general 
intelligence. An alternative interpretation might 
be that the Otis test is considerably influenced by 
speed of reading. 


EXPERIMENT II—VERIFICATION AND 
ANALYSIS OF DaTA 


In order to evaluate these two possible ex- 
planations, the writers have repeated the first 
experiment with the addition of a vocabulary 
test as a power (no time limit) measure of gen- 
eral intelligence in order to determine whether 
speed and power are the same factor. 

In order to check previous findings Test | 
(reading from Chapter 6 in Garrett, with sub- 
sequent check on accuracy) was given in the 
following year to another and similar group of 
83 Los Angeles Junior College students, with 
the additional procedure of recording time half 
way through as well as full time to secure data 
on reliability of the test. The resulting figure 
was r}—}=.77 + .03, or when corrected by the 
Brown Spearman formula, r,_, =-.87. Test Il 
could not be included because of lack of time at 
the end of the semester. 

Since it has been contended that individual 
differences in speed of reading for moderately 
difficult material might not be representative 
of rankings on materials of other degrees of difli 
culty, a number of new tests were constructed to 
test this hypothesis. For very easy material, 
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two short stories were selected from a popular 
magazine’? and read from duplicate copies of 
the magazine itself before it was available else- 
where, thus insuring legibility and newness. 
Directions were the same as for Test I, with 
timing by the instructor and answering of 15 
multiple choice questions on the plot of each 
immediately after finishing each test. Two 
stories were given in order to afford equivalent 
forms for estimating reliability. The resulting 
r, ,=.80 = .02. 

For a similar study of the effect of more diffi- 
cult material an eight-page double-spaced mimeo- 
graphed summary (Test VI) of the book “Clever 
Hans” by Oskar Pfungst?! was prepared, and 
twenty-four of the usual questions were prepared 
for the check on aceuracy in the procedure as for 
Test I. ‘This material was more difficult because 
of the numerous technical points involved. 

In order to determine whether the factor “gen- 
eral intelligence” might account for the correla- 
tion previously observed between the speed of 
reading tests in the first experiment three mea- 
sures of intelligence were employed. The first 
of these was the Otis test as before, while the 
second was the new Seashore-Eckerson multiple 
choice English reeognition vocabulary test!” 
based upon a 233-word sampling of the Funk 
and Wagnalls unabridged dictionary. It was 
known from previous work that the vocabulary 
test of the Stanford Binet test is not only the 
best single basis for estimating total mental age, 
but is in fact superior to any three other items 
of the test in combination. 

Table III gives the intereorrelations of these 
same tests, using the data from 83 students, all 
who completed all six tests according to require- 
ment and 43 students who had taken the Thur- 
stone Entranee Test for High School Seniors 
and College Freshmen" the preceding year. 

'° Test IV consisted of the story ‘‘No Orders 
Obeyed’? by W. H. Upson, and was about 4,560 
words in length. Test V consisted of the story, ‘‘A 
Matter of Timing,’? by B. A. Williams, and was 
about 4,475 words in length. Both were from the 
Collier’s Magazine, issue of December 19, 1936. 
The former was read in an average time of 11’-48” 
or 056 words per minute, the latter 13’-38” or 329 
words per minute. 

'!1 OQ. Pfungst, ‘‘Clever Hans.’’ 
'? Published by the authors, Evanston, Illinois. 
'' L. L. and T. G. Thurstone, American Council on 


Education Entrance Tests for High School Seniors 
and College Freshmen, Chicago, Ill. 
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TABLE III 


IN TERCORRELATIONS OF READING, VOCABULARY, OTIS 
AND THURSTONE TESTS 





| 
| 








ej z 
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ate En Pal gt = 4 z 

42 ec ig hae 3) 2 = 
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TestI.... 59** .72** 65** 02 .06 .12 
TestIV .. 8o** (49** ‘04 [31 [30 
Test V ... 65** —03 105 107 
Test VI .. ay aK tee 
Vocab. ... '49*  57* 
OtisB ::: 53* 





Note: ** indicates speed of reading interrelations ; 
* indicates intelligence test interrelations ; no marking 
indicates speed of reading vs. intelligence tests. 


The principal points to be observed from our 
experiments are as follows: 

(1) Intercorrelations of our speed of reading 
tests range from r=.49 to r=.80, with a median 
value of .65. This confirms the principal finding 
of Experiment I, that there is a set of factors 
common to all of them. 

(2) Combining the data from Experiments I 
and II we find that: (a) for tests which have 
subject-matter similar as to kind and difficulty, 
and the same method of measurement (the two 
Collier’s Tests IV and V) the intercorrelation 
was r=.80; (b) for tests which have subject- 
matter similar as to kind and difficulty of subject- 
matter but with different methods of measure- 
ment (subsequent check vs. cross out of Garrett 
Tests I and II, respectively) r=.64; (¢) for 
tests based on material of different kinds and 
difficulties as well as different methods of mea- 
surement there is still a correlation of r=.45 
(Tests I and IIT). 

(3) A “power” (unlimited time) test of intel- 
ligence (vocabulary) is not significantly related 
to any of our speed of visual recognition reading 
tests, though it was closely related to a previous 
difficult test of reading comprehension under 
conditions of ample but fixed time. 

(4) The vocabulary (power) test is related 
(r—.49) to the Otis intelligence test and to the 
Thurstone test (r= .57) in both of which time is 
a factor. 

(5) The Otis Intelligence Test is of uncertain 
relationship to the speed of reading tests. Ex- 
periment I gave coefficients of .33, .47 and .37 
with Tests I, II and III, respectively. 
ment II gave a coefficient of .06 with Test I, and 
r’s of .11, .31 and .05 with reading tests IV, V 


Experi- 
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and VI, respectively. Since the correlations of 
the Thurstone intelligence test also are low, the 
latter figures seem to be the more representative 
finding. 

(6) From previous unpublished studies by 
Seashore at the University of Oregon it is known 
that the aceuracy seore in Test | is very slightly 
but positively related to the time seore on the 
same test, which indicates that speed may vary 
independently of comprehension in our type of 
test. 

(7) From the above-mentioned Oregon studies 
it was also found that speed in Test I was 
shghtly but positively correlated (r= approx. 
25) with a difficult reading comprehension test, 
also on experimental psychology, in which ample 
time was allowed for complete reading and exten- 
sive questions were given afterward without re- 
examination of the text. This latter test was 
also found to be significantly correlated with a 
general vocabulary test (r= .60), and it is well 
known that both reading comprehension tests 
and vocabulary tests are similarly correlated 
with general intelligence tests. 

In summary, we may state that for our range 
of college talent (1) in speed of reading tests 
where comprehension is held reasonably constant 
the ranking of an individual does vary somewhat 
according to the method of measurement em- 
ployed, but that even with these variations there 
is still another group of factors which is common 
to all the speed of reading tests employed by us; 
and (2) that individual differences in speed of 
reading recognition of moderately difficult mate- 
rials is not significantly determined by the fac- 
tors underlying either a reading comprehension 
test or a vocabulary test, these two being usually 
employed in or closely related to tests of general 
intelligence. 

It is suggested as a hypothesis for further 
study that the higher correlations between speed 
and aceuracy quoted by Tinker for reading com- 
prehension tests may be due to either or both 
of two factors: (1) the much greater emphasis 
upon accuracy, as shown by highly detailed and 
more difficult questions; and (2) the fact that in 
the typical paragraph comprehension tests the 
reading procedure is quite different from our 
single rapid reading in that the reader may read 
at any speed he wishes, and refer back as many 


times as he wishes to secure the necessary infor- 
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mation and to check the accuracy of his answers, 
It is possible that this opportunity for checking 
the aceuracy of questions as they are read may 
produce something of a forced correlation be- 
tween the number of questions attempted (rate) 
and the number correct (power of comprehen- 
sion). 

It is further interesting to note that Robingon 
and MeCollom" find that on two paragraph com- 
prehension tests, the upper and lower 15 per 
cent. of college readers were more sharply dis- 
tinguished by their rate seores than by their 
accuracy scores. Apparently, then, even though 
the two factors are related, they are not of the 
same degree of importance. Similar studies on 
selected groups should be made with the types of 
tests described in this study. 

In view of the difference in findings, speed vs, 
accuracy, between our type of tests and the usual 
reading tests it would seem advisable to call them 
respectively measures of speed of visual recogni- 
tion and speed of comprehension (as emphasized 
by Tinker). The further signifieance of the 
distinetion can perhaps be best evaluated by the 
usefulness of the two types of tests in diagnosing 
various types of reading disabilities and improve- 
ment after remedial training. 

R. Hl. SeasHore 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

L. B. O. Svockrorp 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

B. K. Swarrz 
Los ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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